1SALES TRAINING 


Good for tyros, good for veterans: U. S. Rubber’s conference plan. See page 35. 


TOMORROW'S MARKETS 


Business men estimate markets for C. E. D. See page 81. * 


BETTER SALES TOOLS 


Fourteen keys to the building of sound sales presentations. See page 109. * 


Significant Trends— Designing to Sell 


It’s a promise ... you'll find a bright, smooth 


: P | 
You ll agree pe flavor that’s different . . . unmatched, we 


believe, in any other whiskey. Try Schenley 


one oon . 
ts Mellow as a Reserve .. . finest in a tradition of fine whiskies 


... the most widely enjoyed whiskey in America 


‘ . 99 Pistia 
Sunny Morning = today! Blended whiskey 86 proof. 60% grain 


neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.).C. 
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HE “CRIES” 


FOR THE TOWN 


FY morning on the back page of The Detroit Free 
Press is a column written by a youngish sort of gentle- 
man, to whom his parents gave the name “Mark Beltaire”. 


His column bears the label: "The Town Crier’. 


Here, in a few hundred words, Mr. Beltaire sets down 
in readable, easy-going English, the choice bits of prophecy 
and of hearsay; the doings of people and the unusual 
in events that are born of the activities of this metropolis 
of 3,000,000 human souls. 


Unlike some other writers with similar themes, 


Mr. Beltaire is no “snoop”. He peeps through no key- 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 


“A DYNAMIC PAPER 


“For the most disinterested and meritorious public serv- 
we rendered by any American newspaper during the year 
1944.” Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press. 


AUGUsT 15. 1945 


» 


*MARK BELTAIRE 
“THE TOWN CRIER’’ 


holes, uncovers no “deep, dark secrets”. Here is a gentle- 
man’s column, conducted in a gentlemanly way, for 
Detroiters mainly, but chock full of bits of news that make 
mighty good, mighty interesting reading. Some writers can 
be prolix in a paragraph, but Mr. Beltaire is truly terse in 
a whole column. 

“The Town Crier” is only one of numerous features 
that make up Detroit’s best-read, best-liked newspaper— 
the only morning newspaper in 400,000 homes in this 
area...a combination of attention value and thorough go- 


ing mass coverage that makes advertising more sellable. 
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wstom-made show... 


... and Carolina listeners prefer it, six to one 


ou can tailor a program to fit a spe- 
| pee time period. Or you can style it 
to please local tastes. But when you do 
both and blend them well in a moving 
daytime serial like WBT’s Just Home 
Folks...you have no one but yourself to 
thank for jumbo-sized ratings. 

Just Home Folks is aimed point-blank 
at the hearts of Carolina listeners. Written 
and acted by real Southerners, it’s a warm 
story of a small-town family. It mixes 
romance and realism so convincingly that 
one Piedmont housewife, speaking for 
thousands, wrote: “It sounds so homey, I 
feel like I'm with them in person.” 

Just Home Folks is smartly spotted 
it 10:45-11:00 A.M., Monday-through- 


COLUMBIA OWNED 


Friday, on WBT’s schedule—a period 
selected after a careful research study of 
listening habits in the 89 primary daytime 
counties served by WBT. This study, for- 
tified by the program’s localized flavor, 
has paid off with 7.9 weekly average 
rating —six times larger than that of any 
competing station at the same hour. 

Broadcast for ten years over stations 
in New Orleans and Atlanta, Just Home 
Folks early demonstrated its hold upon 
critical Southern listeners. (One five-year 
sponsor, through a dealer survey, found 
every third customer of his to be a regular 
listener.) Its wholesome, dramatic atmos- 
phere—the work of Amanda Barnes who 
writes and acts in each episode—has won 
the sincere friendship of Southern listen- 
ers, a friendship that can readily embrace 
an advertiser's product. 

Just Home Folks has everything a per- 
fect daytime serial can have—except a 
sponsor. You could remedy that at once 
by calling us or Radio Sales. 


* CBS Listener Diary for Spring 1945. 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Spy Story 


The lady spy SALES MANAGEMENT insinuated into the 
San Francisco Conference told ~s—and we told you (August 
1)—-about the ritual of milk-drinking delegates from all 
over performed daily at the Milk Bar in the Opera House 
headquarters. But woman-like, she was holding out on 
us. This is very hush-hush, but she discovered that there 
was a lot of shopping and buying being done by the 
delegates as extra-curricular activity. The august delegates 

long starved for all but the absolute necessities—were 
buying luxuries. The Arabians, for instance, had a flock of 
$65 nighties gift-wrapped. The Russians confined them- 
selves mostly to fountain pens. Everybody (particularly 
the English) bought eagerly of rayon hosiery and all 
kinds of blouses. 


All this frantic buying piqued the imagination of one 
manufacturer of quality sportswear who couldn’t keep up 
with dealer's demands for his firm’s higher price items. 
Koret of California made up his mind to find out what 
it was all about. So he delegated his advertising repre- 
sentatives, the Dorothy L. Newman agency, to make a 
survey. They came up with some toothsome facts. For 
instance: Piece goods were most in demand during the 
Conference. The French were the most enthusiastic buy- 
ers of silks and higher price good woolens. Forty percent 
of the purchases by delegates were made in luxury yard- 
age; stores were almost down to a rationing of men’s 
wear, particularly accessories. Twenty percent of all pur- 
chases fell in that group. And the gentlemen from South 
America, who love color, had to wipe their chins when 
they discovered California sportswear and jewelry. 


On the 31st page of our Mata’s report we noticed a 
striking side-light. The homburg hat, shunned like the 
plague by San Franciscans and smiled at by westerners in 
general, came in for a flurry of popularity when Anthony 
Eden and our own Stettinius sported the hat that had been 
“‘dead-stock.’’ Suddenly homburgs bloomed on the Chinese, 
the Russians, the Americans. It became such a hot number 
that by the close of the Conference not one could be found 
on the shelves of any haberdashery in town. 


Man the Ovens! 


The lady judges admitted his winning biscuits were “just 
ravishing.” The perspiring conquerer stood back from the 
shimmering heat of his still-red oven, mopped his brow, 
and gasped, “What a battle! Those boys gave me stiffer 
competition than the Income Tax Bureau!” 


Then everybody moved in and sampled the biscuits. 
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It all happened because somebody at Rumford Chemical 
Works, Rumford, R. I., recalled the days when Rumford 
baking powder salesmen traveled around the country armed 
with a small baking oven and tossed up a tasty batch of 
biscuits for reluctant purchasers. This somebody wondered 
if the boys still had their hands in. He found an occasion 
in the company’s annual clambake to test—and he found 
that with Rumford salesmen, it’s once a demonstrator, 
always a cook. While the seven contestants stuck straws 
in the browning biscuits, and the audience was all but 
carried away by the aroma, the judges, seven ladies with a 
combined length of service of 160 years in Rumford’s 
plant, sat on the platform and fidgeted to go down and 
lend a hand. 


When it was all over and the last offering had been 
tasted, crumbled, and in no case regurgitated, the ladies 
handed in their verdict. The winner was George A. Daniels, 
New England district sales manager. He was pronounced 


CHAMPIONSHIP co 


for the title MTEST 
RUMFORD BISCUIT BAKING 0! 


ee ige J 


Spin 


LC————e i 


The bread winner’s making biscuits this 
time, beating the missus at her own game. 


Champion Biscuit Baker of 1945, awarded the Count Kum- | 


ford medallion, and presented with a specially bound | 


volume of the new, revised 38th edition of the Rumford 
Complete Cook Book, the 5,500,000th copy of the famous 
old volume. 


Calling All Ducks 


‘Calling All Ducks” is the name of a jolly and successful 
little business venture which grew out of the desire several 
duck hunters to increase their own enjoyment of the sport 
and to share their enjoyment with other hunters. 


The owners of the business, executives of Sheffield Steel 
Corp., had no thought at first of commercializing what 
started out as a hobby—perfecting their methods of duck 
calling. In their zeal for expertness, they “‘discovered’ 
George Willis, old-time duck hunter and guide, and 4 
master caller. Later they evolved a training system based 
on Willis’s calls and instruction, a system which they 
packaged in the form of two 12-inch records, an instruction 
booklet and a record album. 


J. C. Shepherd is credited as being the originator of the 
idea. Mr. Shepherd, executive vice-president of Shefheld 
Steel Corp., was one of a group of Kansas City spostsmen 
who studied duck and goose calling under Willis, tried 
out his methods, and then experimented in imparting them 
to others. This led eventually to his joining forces with 
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M & F CIRCULATION CENSUS 
PUTS CALIPERS ON COVERAGE 


ROCHESTER TRADING AREA 


Here is one of the most highly industrialized 
areas in the East. Mill & Factory’s coverage, 
proven by the Circulation Census, reaches the 
key men in all the important plants in this area. 
See table. 


Plant Rating and Coverage Table 
Rochester, New York 
Monroe County 


RATING NO. OF NO. OF READERS 
PLANTS PLANTS IN THESE 
eee em COVERED PLANTS 
branch of- BY M&F 
fices and 
warehouses) 
AAA 37 37 69 
AA 6 6 7 
A 7 7 13 
B 9 9 15 
Cc 20 20 21 
Others ? 38 51 


MILL & FACTORY CIRCULATION 
... covers all worthwhile plants in trading area 
++.» reaches _ men who can say YES and make 
it stic 


..» TO HELP MILL & FACTORY ADVERTISERS | ‘ ‘cey’s hard-headed planning 


for tomorrow’s industrial selling. 


KNOW WHERE THEIR SPACE DOLLARS ARE GOING! | 1s one ‘precision gauge’ that tells 


me how we will get one hundred 


cents on our advertising dollar.” 


Mill & Factory Circulation Census minute facts ferreted out by the 1200 
lls you in “‘cold-steel” facts and salesmen of these distributors who 
figures just where your advertising are continually building and check- 
shitting home. No fancy glossing- ing Mill & Factory circulation. enne ac cet Gneeeninnes ened 


wer with phrases like, “blanket cov- a | nt th F t ” TION, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
erage”, and other chestnuts. The @ Wa @ racis 4 N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
e ° 7 ° 7" ’ 


inger-crossing days of space buying d ildi ; 
a a manage rs say Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. 


* Scott & Co., West Coast Representati 
We put the calipers on M&F circu- acca 


lation to give you these definite facts 
n coverage in industrial areas: 


A well known advertising manager Mills Building, San Francisco 4; and Persh- 
writes, “Mill & Factory is the key ing Sq. Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


1. Total number of worth- 
while industrial plants. 


2. Authoritative financial 
ratings of each. 


3. Names and positions of 
men in these plants who 
receive and read Mill & 
Factory regularly. 


Over 132 leading Industrial Distrib- 
ltors cooperated to produce the 
information in M&F Circulation 
Census. It is based on up-to-the- 


@ Personality, in a radio pro- 
gram, is not achieved by acci- 
dent. It is created by planning. 
by infusing into the program the 
elements that make for listener 
interest. 


Such a program is Bob Mc- 
Knight and his Pillsbury Biscuit 
Boys. Combining the elements 
of good old-time music, knitted 
together by the friendly Master- 
of-Ceremonies “touch” of Bob 
McKnight, this show has won a 
loyal and sizeable audience over 


WMC. 


This policy of building pro- 
grams with personality has paid 
off at WMC, not only with high 
Hoopers, but with an. even more 
convincing evidence of success 

. results for the advertiser! 


5,000 WATTS e 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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|C. A. Young, sales manager of Sheffield’s Hot Rolled Divi- 
i and C. E. Moore, advertising manager, in the develop- 
‘ment of a step-by-step training course in Willis’s duck- 
|calling system. 


The group does not manufacture, but has its records 
made by a nationally known recording company which 
makes pressings from master records. On these the basic 
tones and complete calls are recorded with alternating 
pauses, enabling the hunter to imitate each note and cal] 
as the records are played. A 20-page illustrated booklet 
explains the various steps in the course. 


The use of phonogranhic records in duck calling is not 
new. In the past some duck records had been designed to 
use in the blind to take the place of live decoys, but they 
were not practical and are now illegal. 


The sets are being merchandised through an effective 
program, which includes advertising in Sporting Goods 
Dealer, and in several outdoors magazines. An amusing 
illustration used in the consumer magazines shows a duck’s 
head sticking out of the oven, saying to an astonished 
housewife, “Your old man’s ‘Come-Back’ call fooled me.” 


Last Christmas direct mail was used to get orders for 
gift-wrapped sets. Direct mail is still used, including te- 
prints of articles on duck calling, folders and broadsides. 
The gift idea is still being plugged, since “Calling All 
Ducks” is attractively packaged, easy to ship and the kind 
of item sportsmen like to receive as a gift. The album 
and instruction book also make an attractive counter display. 


It’s duck soup for duck hunters with these 
instruction helps for “Calling All Ducks.” 


The backers of ‘Calling All Ducks” are capitalizing on 
the scarcity of shells and the likelihood that adverse weather 
conditions in Canada will reduce next season’s duck popu- 
lation by 20 millions: the fewer the ducks, the greater the 
need for calls. Good calling means bringing the ducks into 
the blind and the conservation of shells. (We saw no 
references to red points in the literature, but rationing 
must be a factor in inspiring hunters.) 


“Calling All Ducks” sets retail at $17.50 (for flexible, 
durable records) and $15 (for ordinary, rigid records). 
Advertising is being handled by R. J. Potts-Calkins & 
Holden, Kansas City. 
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STAUDT 


LT. COL. G. L. STAUDT is 
named director of advertising 
& sales promotion, The Stand- 
ard Register Co. He formerly 
was assistant advertising man- 
ager, Illinois Central Railroad. 


TURNBULL 


W. D. TURNBULL is named 
general sales manager of 
Kennametal Inc. He formerly 
was manager of the Machin- 
ery Electrification Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


LUGUST 15 


ZIMMERMAN 


PAUL B. ZIMMERMAN has 
been elected executive vice- 
president of the Monitor 
Equipment Corp. He formerly 
was vice-president of the 
Chrysler Airtemp Division. 


FRIEDRICH 


W. A. FRIEDRICH has been 
named sales director, Home 
Appliance Division, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co. He form- 
erly was eastern sales man- 
ager of entire Hamilton line. 


KOCH 


RICHARD W. KOCH has been 
elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, White Rock Corp. He 
joined the organization in 


1944, coming from the Brew- 


ing Corporation of America. 


GRAYSON 


E. Z. GRAYSON has been 
made advertising manager, 
Three Feathers Distributors, 
Inc. He succeeds K. H. Seidel 
who has been appointed as- 
sistant director of advertising. 


LOENGARD 


RICHARD O. LOENGARD has 
been elected president of 
United Chromium, Incorpor- 
ated. Mr. Loengard has been 
associated with the company 
ever since it was organized. 


S 


ELLIOTT 


JOSEPH; 8B. ELLIOTT has 
been made general manager 
of the RCA Victor Home In- 
struments Division. Mr. Elliott 
will direct all of the activities 
connected with the division, 
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When manufacturers of men’s products cue 


Ft Mex Only 
penceines « by Phil andl 


Editorialized advertising — feeturing 


their advertising through 


what's what in @ man’s world of buying . 


POCKET NO. © 7,333,594 Circulation for $684 per week, including all production 
costs. (For minimum of 42-line write-up.) 


POCKET NO. © Sunday newspaper coverage of 23 East-Central key ma 
plus original fat distinctive merchandising mailings which are made 


to Retail trade. Retailers are informed of the products mentioned 
in Phil Sasser’s column. 


New York Herald-Tribune | Minneapolis Tribune St. Paul Pioneer Press Toledo Times 
Chicago Tribune Cincinnati Enquirer Des Moines Register Worcester Telegram 
Philadelphia Inquirer Indianapolis Star Kansas City Star Bridgeport Herald 
Detroit News Buffalo Courier-Express Milwaukee Journal Syracuse Herald-American 
Boston Post Dayton News Omaha World-Herald Wichita Beacon 
Washington Star Charleston Gazette Columbus Dispatch 
(Southern and Pacific groups to be added later) 
POCKET NO. Personc d third person selling to a confidence-cultivated audi- 


ence. “BUY- LINES For Men Only” by Phil Sasser, like sister Nancy’s 
column for women, will specialize in ideas, news and gossip about 
good merchandise—right where men will read it on sports or main 
news pages. 


POCKET NO. roduct on the Sundays you schedule. 
(Personna Blades, Otis Cadlorwene, Fleet’ s CHAP STICK, Seaforth 
Toiletries and Dr. Scholl’s Solvex are among the first manufacturers 
of men’s products to sign for their exclusive 
product franchises in “BUY-LINES For 
Men Only.” ) 


All you do is sign up for 6 to 52 insertions (minimum ’ . 
42 lines, maximum 98) of "aditorial” recommen- If you re behind the 8-ball 


dations of your product and send us a de- getting space— 

scription of its features. We write the copy, remember Phil and Nancy Sasser have 
subject to your or your agency's ap- space already reserved for “BUY- 
proval, and we handle and pay for LINES For Men Only” and "BUY- 
all production. That's all . . . ex- LINES by Nancy Sasser” in news- 
cept a bill that's as low as $684 papers covering key markets. 

per insertion for 7,333,594 
circulation. Subject to reg- 
ular agency discount. 


How to “rack ‘em up” for your 4-pocket “break” 


For full particulars, see listing under "Edi- 
torialized Advertising" in the Newspaper 


Wes Section, or under BUY-LINES in the Maga- 

4 Men Only Sir CHLEAL zine Section of Standard Rate and Data, 
or call the nearest BUY-LINES Office. 

by BUY-LINES ) =——kockoc ee 


Phil Sasser Eb. ad Sasser 


TONE ah ‘ 
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ROM NOW ON, we're going to find the 
Devil constantly at our elbow. 


He'll be suggesting that, after all, the 
war has passed the really critical stage. 


He'll be tempting us, with more ma- 
terials, eased restrictions, and a chance to 
make more civilian goods, to plunge into 
all-out selling—to do our best to sew up 
new civilian markets—to get the jump 
on competition. 


He'll be tempting us to forget that a 
part of our advertising should continue 
to point out to the public that giving 
blood, buying Bonds, saving fuel and pa- 


gcitleman we'll be mecling often, now! 


per, and supporting rationing are still 
vital to the speedy winning of this war. 

Thrusting Satan sternly behind us 
isn’t going to be easy. 

But all of us can make it easier by re- 
alizing this: If the help that advertising 
gives should now be suddenly withdrawn, 
there could be a letup on the home front 
that could actually prolong the war. 

And if that happens, men will die who 
otherwise might live. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, London. 
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In 1944 
The 

KLEINHANS 
co. of Buffalo 


one of America's 
largest stores 
for men and boys — 
placed 


62.7% 


. Of its advertising 
space inthe 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Ix retailing, 

advertising pays off 

at the cash regjster 
and.in Buffalo 
_lotalkspace buyers know 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


Ballot Syrs. 


le BUFFALO'S ONLY 


MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


OIL! 


Won couldn VT have 
MO Mh wear wilh 
any olher fred! 


That's why TWO AND A HALF 
MILLION Loyal American users 
of Oilheating have curtailed con- 
sumption of fueloil, voluntarily 
holding back sales now—build- 
ing up the greatest potential 
post-war market . . . conserva- 
tively estimated at 5,000,000 in- 
stallations in the next 5 years 
years. 


Write for a copy of 
““Oilbeating Tomorrow" 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-4566 


ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION 
serving Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Retailer 


fueloil & 
oil heat 


22 Years of Oilheating background insures 
profitable service to Reader and Advertiser 
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| In writing an advertisement, a sales- 
bulletin, or a novel (for that matter), 
nothing is more important than a 
|headline that clicks. Seasoned copy- 
|writers say the piece is “more than 
‘half written” when they have hit upon 
the one headline that gives them that 
satisfied feeling deep down inside. I 
have been collecting some headlines of 
recent vintage. Whether they are good, 
bad, or indifferent is a matter of 
opinion. What do you think? Here 
we go: 

“Your shoes are showing.’’—Shin- 
ola. 

. 

“He borrowed a suit for his wife’s 

funeral.’’—-Fawcett Publications. 
& 

“Dawn Patrol.’”—General 

Automatic Home-Heating. 


Electric 


| “Never thought I'd say this to 
another man’s wife.’’—Arrow Shirts. 
| © 
| “Help your shelves to profit.”— 
Smithfield Ham Products. 
e 
“Winner for dinner.”—Spam. 
e 
“Fleas are sneaky!’ — Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines. 
“Why horse around with unstable 
underwear ?”’—Du-Ons. 
e 
“The world is still their inkwell.” 
—Collier’s Weekly. 
“Penicillin . . . mightier than the 
sword.”’—The Atlantic Refining Co. 
“‘Nature’s dining-room!"” — Aber- 
crombie & Fitch. 
. 
‘New life on an old lease.” —W. & 
J. Sloane. 
. 
“So we put away our bugle and 
never blew a note.”—American Broad- 
casting System. 


* 
“Night of Serenity.’”” —- Capehart 
Radio-Phonograph. 


a7 
“We beg to nix a maxim.”—Bor- 
den’s Liederkranz Cheese. 
7 
“In league with  leisure.’’—Ken- 


tucky Tavern Whiskey. 


“It makes scents!’’—Sugar 
Pipe- Tobacco. 


Barrel 


“When they sail by rail.”"—Sterno 
Canned Heat. 


“It’s only a matter of time.’’—-Ham- 
ilton Watch. 
o 
“Calling all carnivora.’’ —- James 


Riyer Brand Meat-Spread. 
+ 


“The inside story of the outdoo: 
market.”’——Field & Stream. 
J 
‘Footprints on the sea.’’- 
Export Lines. 


American 


“Any of you guys ever eat a raw 
albatross ?”,—-G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“ “This one shoots up 74 feet!’ said 
King Louis.”’—Bundy Tubing. 
o 


“Invite Aim? 
body! ’”’—Listerine. 
* 
“How to save ten cents and lose a 
dollar.”"—Johnson Bronze. 
* 
“Very cool for 
Dental Cream. 


Over my dead 


May.”’—Colgate 


‘How would you like to find a nice, 
new steel mill in your back yard ?’— 
Los Angeles Times. 

“Menace About Town.’”—Caption 
for article on Peter Lorre in Look. 

“Step into deep-water coolness . . . 
in Munsingwear.” 

“Job for a rainy Saturday.”—Amer- 
ican Druggist. 

“Do you play bridge . . . or Bridget 
. . . On wash-day?”—The Blakeley 
Laundry. 

‘People ask me the darnedest ques- 
tions!’ ’—R.N., a Journal for Nurses. 


“There’s no end to a ball.’”—New 
Departure Division of General Motors. 
+ 

“Have you someone in mind you 
want to look particularly slim and 
young and attractive for on Summet 
evenings?”’—Lord & Taylor. 
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1945 
GRIT READER SURVEY 


GRIT AMERICA speaks 
again in the 10th Annual 
GRIT READER SURVEY of 
Small Town buying habits, brand preferences 
and postwar plans. We’ve tabulated the 
results of 17,221 replies so that you'll 
know how Small Town families rank your products. 
The new SURVEY covers automobiles and accessories, 
drugs, foods, home appliances, insurance and soap. 
It also gives occupational and other data on families 
living in Small Towns under 2,500 population. 


% 


: 


Available to national advertisers and recognized 
advertising agents. Write for your copy today. 


a ee ee Se Se ee ee 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 
with more than 500,000 circulation 
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Air Express gets |= 
New Truck in Production ii 


weeks faster ,~ 


Specify Air Ex 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute | 4". 2 ths.|5 ths. |10 bs. 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost $1.04 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day deliv- 
ery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air- 
rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. 


eee A 


When the Army orders new equipment — 
a truck, for instance — things move at break- 
neck speed. Blueprints, specifications and 
material specimens shuttle back and forth. 
Then come tools, jigs, dies. And it’s mostly 
done at 3-mile-a-minute speed via Air Express. 

Getting peacetime civilian products to 
market will also have the same kind of 
urgency. There’s not only competition to meet 
but payrolls and overhead, too. Air Express 
is a money-saver because it’s a time-saver. 
It is one of the most versatile of all industrial 
tools. It will pay you to investigate its use 
and economy in your business — whatever 
business you're in. 


om aes 8 


tea, if ee 


press-a Good Business Buy 


eon getee 


MILES 


$1.25 | $1. 


57 


$1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19 


$1.26 | $2.19 | $3. 


74 


$1.68 | $4.20/ $8.40 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 


=» Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


“Uncle Sam's voice is changing" 
Decca Records. 

“Like sliding down a sunbeam.” 
T. W. A. (airline). 

“A face must last a_ lifetim: 
Elizabeth Arden. 

“Escape into tranquillity.’” Wheeler 
Shipbuilding Corp. 


“Signed, sealed, and delicious 

Old Taylor Whiskey. 
« 

“The keys you love to touch. 
Underwood Typewriter. 

“Rome did it the hard way.” 
Sunroc Water-Coolers. 

“Skeptics in conflict.” — 
Rich. 


Morris 


“Something for the buoys.’’—Bath- 
ing-suit ad by Gimbels. 


S little bares.”—Bathing-suit ad 

by The Blum Store. 
2 

““Pav-off or brush-off for veterans? 
—Collier’s Weekly. 

“Sawdust Passion..””.—- The Mead 
Corporation. 

“What color is Monday ?’’—Car- 
rier Air-Conditioning. 

“Mud with a mission.’’-—Monsanto 
Chemicals. 

“Every morning, he ages thirty 
years.”"—Radio Station KFI. 

“Move over, Michelangelo. 
Wyandotte Cleanser. 

“Make carefree days  glare-free 
days."’"—Guildcraft Sun-Glasses. 

“Keep the home-tires turning.” 
Grey-Rock Brake-Lining. 

“This little pigment went to 
market.”’-—National Lead Company. 

“Wouldn’t Horatio Alger be sur- 
prised !”"—Chilton Company (Inc. ). 

“The future is a dotted line.” The 
Mead Corporation. 

“Why it often pays to learn another 
lingo.” —Power Plant Engineering. 

“Must your car look its age? 
Simoniz. 


—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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WBBM’s daytime ratings are no false alarm! 


It’s a flaming fact that 

Chicago's daytime listeners 

prefer WBBM. They expressed 
their preference most definitely 

in the past 12 months by giving 
WBBM a 15.1% lead over the 
next-best station. That wasn’t all! 
They spent 15.6% more time 
listening to WBBM than to 

the third and fourth stations 
combined*...Leadership like this 

is no accident. It stems from 

our extra-enthusiastic brand of 
WBBM showmanship. Listeners 
prefer the big way WBBM presents 
each program. Advertisers do, too! 


If you want to scorch some 


sales records in Chicago with 
the help of WBBM showmanship, 
call us of any office 

of Radio Sales. 


TMGAT 

WBBM 
PRESENTS 
We 


d ee ; 


*C. E. Hooper, Monday-Friday, 8 A. M.-6 P.M. 
Station Listening Index, June 1944-45. 


“SAE: 


“Just the same — with your reputation for 
showmanship, we're taking no chances.“ 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE 
SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


eof this Market 


Is $t. Petersburg 


Tampa and St. Petersburg make up 
one metropolitan market with buy- 
ing income of a quarter billion 
dollars annually. This is Florida’s 
second largest market—and 2/5 of 
this market is St. Petersburg. 


No Tampa newspaper has as much 
as 400 average circulation in St. 
Petersburg. To cover this city, use 
St. Petersburg newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenaur, Jr., Jacksonville 


EVEN AN ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 
wis OWN. - +: > 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage 
or a magnificent mansion, you will 
want a copy of “How To Plan 
The Home You Want,” in your 
home idea file. 

Its 32 pages are packed “full of 
valuable ideas in home design and 
new equipment that you will want 
to know about. 

Written by our own staff of ac- 
cepted authorities on all modern 
phases of home building—men and 
women whose lives have been de- 
voted to the building business, its 
eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar 
heating. 

Sead for yvur copy today. 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 


at 25e I can’t lose—Send me “How To 
° 


{ Plan The Home You Want.’ (E) 
1 

' Name | 
i] Addresa i 
_ } 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SAEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Advertising Cost Allowances 


Is there any change in the Gov- 
ernment attitude toward advertis- 
ing cost allowances in connection 
with Government contracts? 


There is actually no change in 
policy, but the Office of Contract 
Settlement has attempted to clarify 
existing policy by issuing Termination 
Cost Memorandum No. 13 (available 
from OCS upon written request to its 
headquarters in Washington. ) 

The Army and Navy are still in- 
sistent that advertising be sold on its 
merits, but in most cases where adver- 
tising expenditures are reasonable they 
will be allowed in full. Advertising 
considered essential because of its as- 
sistance to a contractor in the per- 
formance of his contract includes local 
newspaper and radiq advertising for 
personnel activities, and advertising in 
business and technical journals of an 
industrial and institutional character. 
A reasonable amount of such advertis- 
ing is considered an item of cost in 
the audits of all war contracts. 

For an adequate guide, study of 
Cost Freetown 1 No. 13 is recom- 
mended. Also the Army-Navy booklet, 
“Principles for the Determination of 
Cost in War Contracts,” available for 


_ 10c from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Henry Wallace and Business 


What has happened to the re- 
ported plans of Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Wallace for revital- 
izing the Department of Commerce 
as an aid to business? 


Mr. Wallace very shortly will issue 
a report outlining in considerable de- 
tail the re-shuffling he proposes in the 
department, based on studies which he 
has been making of the various 
bureaus since he took office. Among 
other things, he will seek to make full 
use of the Business Advisory Com- 
mittee of the department which is 
made up of a wide cross-section of 
businessmen and industrialists through- 
out the country, dividing it into sub- 
committees and expanding its useful- 
ness. 

He also will propose the appoint- 
ment of three assistant secretaries of 
commerce—one for small business, 
one for foreign trade, and one for 


domestic commerce. Mr. Wallace has 
called on the chief of each bureau for 
an analysis of what his bureau can do 
to help business maintain a high level 
of employment and prosperity in the 
post-war period. All of these recom- 
mendations will be embodied in the 
forthcoming report. His activities as 
head of Commerce were praised re- 
cently in the N. A. M. News—a fact, 
which, considering the fear that he 
has at times engendered in business- 
men, is news. 


Consumer Goods Standards? 


Is it true that the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington is work- 
ing toward a rigid set of standards 
to be applied to all consumer goods 
after the war? 


It is true that such a policy has been 
advocated from time to time by some 
so-called “‘liberal” groups, and some 
businessmen have feared that Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
might foster such a plan. 

An authentic preview of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s forthcoming report on post-war 
plans of the Department of Commerce 
indicates that he hopes to make the 
Bureau of Standards a more important 
agency, but without radical departure 
from past policy. While continuing its 
basic long-range testing and research 
work, he will propose to sharpen up 
its usefulness by making it function 
more on a day-to-day basis to aid in- 
dustry and business, according to those 
who have seen sections of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s proposed report. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in fact, has 
acknowledged the aims of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association that pri- 
marily Government should allow 
private industry to work out its own 
standardization problems. 


Surplus Goods in Europe 


What is to be done with brand 
name goods sent to Europe and 
now declared surplus since the end 
of the German war? 


Surplus Property Board has issued 
Regulation No. 8 designed to offer 
protection for the foreign markets of 
manufacturers and distributors. Dis- 
posal agencies abroad are directed to 
give priority to American manufac- 
turers and distributors who wish to re- 
purchase surplus property bearing their 
name or trade-mark. First priority, of 
course, goes to any agency of the U. S. 
Government which may be interested 
—but after that any firm can re-pur- 
chase its name goods to put them on 
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Customers for homes? (Qari done a? | ss “p 


Property for development? A te | Bouabt 
Plans for new homes? Quidters ane working ow thea 


ut what about the materials and products 
these Builders will need to know about 
before they can write the specifications? 


The October Model Homes Issue is American Builder's contribution 


to Builder’s plans. ..Manufacturers’ opportunity to talk products 


eLIEVING that V-E Day would 
B mark the lifting of many building 
restrictions and that a substantial pro- 
gram of home building would be 
almost immediately forthcoming, our 
editors started early in the year to 
question Builders and Architects about 
their plans. Original sketches and 
rough plans were inspected, and from 
representative sections of the country 
the most forward-looking, but down- 
to-earth ones were”selected. The co- 
operation of these Builders was then 
secured on the basis that these designs 
would be built for sale and opened to 
public inspection as AMERICAN 
BUILDER MODEL HOMES. 

The October issue will carry blue- 
prints of those homes and will 
describe features of construc- 
tion and the thinking that 
went into the Builders’ plans 
... why, for example, they considered 
certain types of architecture more 
suitable for their sections of the 
country. 


Preview showing helpful to manufacturers 
of Building Materials 


The range of designs shown— 


PA 
fan 
mK OK 
“> 
Of eet 


some Builders want to use solar heat- 
ing, and feel that there will be a 
great market for it; others favor 
newer models of previously known 
central heating units. Fenestration is 
different in some of these modernized- 
traditional plans, too. 


What do you know that will help? 


With this October issue American 


Builder’s editors are doin 
' edit +4 P 
their best, as far as they can go. , ii 


But they can’t tell Builders 
about specific products. And 
Builders tell us that they need to 
know now what new materials are 
available, or what improvements have 
been made in old materials, so they 
can fill in the blank spaces 
under specifications. And that, 
only the manufacturers them- 
selves can talk about properly. 

This issue of American Builder will 
be read and studied by those groups 
within the building industry of great- 
est importance to you—the whole- 
saler, the retail lumber and building 
materials dealer, and the Builder. 
They are your pipeline of sales. And 


each of these men is going to read 
the October issue with one eye on 
plans and the other looking for the 
products they'll be buying before 
long. 


How to sell the men who BUILD 


According to our field staff, the spe- 
cifiers, buyers and distributors of 
building materials and supplies— 
which takes in the Contractor- 
Builder, Operative - Builder, 
and the Lumber and Building 
Materials Dealer and Distrib- 
utor—say that in advertising ad- 
dressed to them they like to see such 
information as this: 


1. Illustrations and descriptions of 
how and where a product can be 
used; how it is made; how installed; 
how fast it can be installed. (Give 
‘em sketches, rather than photo- 
graphs.) 


2. “Performance” data — what it 
has done for others. 


3. On new products, proof of 
workability and acceptance by the 
trade and associations. 


from single story, five room For 


houses to two 
story types with three or more 


basementless 


"Tell-All" story of the Building market, 


see Standard Rate and Data, classification 19, 
Business Paper Section. 


4. Offer those new booklets 
you’ve made up of new prod- 
ucts—or offer any literature 


bedrooms—give ample oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers to see 
how their products fit the pres- 
ent plans of representative 
builders, and to see how changes 
in design may affect the sale of 
their products. For instance, 


AUGUST 15, 
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AMERICAN 
= BUILDER 


BUILOING 
AGE 
A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


BU 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 


relating to plans for post-war 
homes. 


Thus the manufacturer whose 
copy tells Builders the things 
they need to know will materi- 
ally improve his opportunity to 
get his materials or equipment 
on the specification sheet. 
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“Effective, isn’t it? John got it 
for a song through a classified ad 
in the Buffalo Evening News*” 


who want fo 
sell things -_ ¥° 


ified sections | 
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the market through regular channels 


Aircraft Price Controls Off 


Will airplanes be exempted from 
price control and credit controls 
to aid the aircraft industry’s re- 
conversion ? 


Office of Price Administration has 
formally suspended all price controls 
over aircraft and practically all air 
craft parts, pointing out that capacit; 
of the industry is far greater than 
prospective demand, and that aircraft 
prices will not affect the general cos! 
of living. 

Federal Reserve Board, howeve: 
will continue to require a down pay 
ment of one-third and full payment 
within 12 months on any airplane up 
to 1,000 pounds useful load capacity 
Credit controls are not imposed on 
aircraft above that size. The figure is 
an attempt to compromise or draw th 
line between strictly personal planes 
and those used for commercial pur 
poses. 


Review of Ceiling Prices 


Where can details of the “recon- 
version pricing program”  an- 
nounced in Washington be ob- 
tained? 


This program has two major parts 
The basic part provides for industry- 
wide review of existing ceiling prices 
of reconversion products, most of 
which were set in 1942. The other 
part provides methods by which in 
dividual reconverting firms — both 
small and large—can get individual 
price adjustments rapidly. 

A good digest of this program can 
be obtained by writing to Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, for 
memorandum release No. 5768. For 
texts of orders involved, request 
Supplementary Order No. 118, ‘Small 
Volume Manufacturers Reconversion 
Pricing; Supplementary Order No. 
119, “Individual Adjustments for Re- 
converting Manufacturers,” and R¢ 
conversion General Order No. |. 
“Simplified Pricing Method for R« 
converting Manufacturers Having 
Sales Less than $50,000 per Year.’ 


Please Share 
Your Copy of 


Sales Management 


With Others 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1945 


Blueprint of the Job Ahead 


THE MARKETING PICTOGRAPH SECTION of this 
issue has been amplified to 9 pages, all of them devoted to 
a breakdown of the highly significant and important study 
made by the Marketing Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. You will not find any theory 
here: this analysis of what we must sell in order to have 
reasonably full employment—what we must sell as a nation 
and in 289 specific industries—is not the guess of Wash- 
ington’s strategists or C.E.D.’s researchers. 


On the contrary, the estimates are the cold-blooded, 
hard-boiled figures compiled by an average of five manu- 
facturers in each of the 289 fields. Not only does it deserve 
your Careful attention but we suggest that you bring it 
before the other heads of your business and the board of 
directors so that these men may realize the magnitude of 
the sales job ahead. 


And here is something else—if you need any additional 
information on the importance of selling in the post-war 
period in order to convince those of your associates who 
think first of production or finance or legal aspects you 
might quote to them the following paragraphs, excerpts 
from talks made before distribution clinic meetings spon- 
sored by the National Association of Manufacturers in New 
York, Pittsburgh, and other cities. 


George F. Jones, Jr., Vice President, Servel, Inc., and 
President of the National Federation of Sales Executives: 
“We moved into the 1920’s with tremendous productive 
capacity. We ignored the danger signals of over-production. 
Actually there never was over-production in this country- 
it was under-consumption. The bad years of the 1920's and 
1930's can be traced to the fact that top management 
ihould have been giving thought to the fundamentals of 
the economy of our country but overlooked the importance 
of distribution and selling.” 


Arthur H. Motley, Publisher of the American maga- 
zine: “Today we have only about 4 million sales people, 
compared with about 7 million before the war. But we are 
going to require a minimum of 10 million if we hope to 
create the wants that will produce jobs. . Nothing 
happens in the chain linking production with distribution 
until somebody sells something.” 


Don G. Mitchell, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.: “We have been told that 
production is wealth. Production by itself is not wealth. 
Production becomes wealth only when it is moved into 
consumption.” 


Everett R. Smith, Director of Research, Macfadden 
Publications, Inc.: “Business will not have a seller's market 
during the next two years, nor during or immediately after 
teconversion. . . . Potentials for sales exist but the customer 
and will be boss. He has to be sold.” 


Ray E. Untererner, Economics Consultant to the 
N.A.M.: “People won't buy more just because businessmen 
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have more to sell. They won't even buy more just because 
they have jobs and can afford to. They've got to want the 
products more than they want their dollars or there will be 
no sale. And if business can't sell it, business can’t keep on 
making it, and that means business can’t keep on providing 
jobs and income.” 


The Reconversion Price Battle 


MANY SALES MANAGERS—and an association like 
the National Association of Manufacturers—believe that 
the initial order of the OPA covering the “profit factors”’ 
for adjustment in the price of civilian products in 17 in- 
dustries will make it next to impossible to do the hard- 
hitting sales job necessary to assure high employment. 
Furthermore, they don’t like the complications resulting 
from the division of manufacturers into three size classes. 


Frankly, this writer hasn't sufficient prophetic power to 
say whether or not the OPA plan will work out with 
reasonable fairness and satisfaction, but we can’t help but 
be impressed by the fact that it is disliked by the National 
Association of Manufacturers on the one hand and by the 
radical organization, Consumers Union, Inc., on the other. 


Consumers Union argues that the OPA has sold itself 
out to the big manufacturers, that: ‘There is a loophole 
in the regulation that will permit widespread price gouging. 


MANUFACTURERS’ CAPITAL OUTLAYS 


MANUFACTURERS SPENT FOR PLANT, % AND PLAN 
EQUIPMENT AND ALTERATIONS 


TO SPEND 


[sitions OF DouLARs] 


JUNE 1945. 
JUNE 1946 
Yj 


SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICA S a 


This promise of vast capital expenditures is en- 
couraging, but making more products isn’t going to 
be as important post-war as selling them. Read the 
excerpts from N.A.M. discussions on this page, and 
study the nine pages of Marketing Pictographs 
involving post-war markets, starting on page 81. 
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WORKER’S ANNUAL INCOME 


AVERAGE INCOME 
PER 
FARM WORKER 


AVERAGE 
1935.39 


AVERAGE WAGE 
PER 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


P $1,149 
or 
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AVERAGE 
1935 39 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPSRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Before you start feeling sorry for the farmer as 
compared with the industrial worker, please note 
that his income has increased nearly twice as fast 
as the city man’s, and that he raises his own vege- 
able and fruit products, gets free (or almost free) 
milk and poultry products, for which the industrial 
worker now is required to pay through the nose. 


If manufacturers with sales of more than $200 thousand a 
year have not kept their accounts on a product-by-product 
basis they can use their profit and loss statements as the 
basis for the price ceiling increase. This means that they 
can ask for large price increases for specific products with- 
out having to justify them on a cost of production basis.” 


If we were Chester Bowles we would be delighted to 
find that we have pleased neither the National Association 
of Manufacturers nor Consumers Union, Inc. 


The demand for nationalization of the coal mines didn’t 
come from the working classes alone. The middle classes 
agreed that the miners deserved better working and living 
conditions, more safeguards in the mines. So, when the 
companies said, ‘““We can’t afford it,” the public said, 
“O.K., then the Government will have to take over.” 


The recently publized strike at Force, Pa., where 340 
miners and the company doctor walked out in protest be- 
cause the mine company refused to put in sewers and clean 
wells (on the ground that there’s only enough coal in the 
mines to last a few years) is a domestic illustration of what 
is bringing nationalization to England. Stockholders in 
American companies should note the significance of what 
happened over there. 


A Federal Bill which Affects You 


AT THE NEXT SESSION OF CONGRESS one of the 
most important bits of legislation to come up for a vote 
will be the so-called ‘Full Employment” bill of Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell. If the bill passes, it will affect the 
national economy—for better or worse—for many years 
to come. Many businessmen are afraid of it because it 
calls for national planning and for “pump priming” in 
any depression period. Every sales executive ought to get 
a copy of the bill (your Senator or Congressman can get a 
copy for you: it is called S-380) read it, think it over, and 
then let his elected representative know where he stands 
on it. 


As summarized by Mark Sullivan in the New York 
Herald Tribune, August 3, it is based on three funda- 
mental principles: First, that the Federal Government shall 
frame and adopt policies to bring about the highest feasible 
levels of employment; second, that this shall be done 
through the stimulation of private business; third, when it 
is not possible for private business to achieve maximum 
employment the government shall provide “such federal 
investments and expenditures’’ as may be necessary to assure 
maximum employment. 


In connection with the third principle it is specified No « 
itt ; that the money thus paid out by the Federal Government = 
The British Election shall go ac the anes of stag business. The bill on 
HERE’S SOMETHING WE CAN LEARN from the makes maximum employment a direct and continuous re- for y 
Laborite victory in Great Britain. One of the most inter- sponsibility of government and it sets up a mechanism. ine 
esting weekly service letters that comes to the SALES MAN- 8 
AGEMENT Office is the “National Newsletter” published At the first of each year the Government shall estimate 
by Commander King-Hall, a conservative member of Par- and forecast, for the coming year, how many jobs are likely 
liament from London. In a penetrating analysis of the to be provided by private business throughout the year. 
recent election campaign he points out, as the Republican If this forecast indicates that there will be unemployment, 
party now must have learned to its dismay, that you can’t the President is to recommend, and Congress is to take, 
beat something with nothing. action to encourage enough business activity to provide § Divisi 
the additional jobs needed. The steps which Congress may ff hensiv 
Commander King-Hall says that his party made the take may be lowering or raising tariff, reducing corporation fJeveryo 
great mistake of campaigning with round-house phrases taxes, and legislation respecting monopoly or wages or ffdistrib 
like “free enterprise,” “‘private profit,” and “public good,” agriculture. compa: 
and at the same time threw a lot of red herrings in the ence J 
form of charges of communism at the Labor party. If legislation of this general type does not seem to Som 
promise full employment for the coming year then Con- [tecogn 


The British public wouldn’t buy. The Labor party, on gress may set up a program of public works to be financed ffbe a r 
the other hand, offered a specific program. The point which by Government but carried out by private business. o the 
apparently made the greatest impression on the voting and as 
public was the promise the Labor party would really do That’s the gist of the bill as summarized by a rather fj post-w, 
something, and do it quickly, about the housing crises. conservative commentator. But the bill is so important that fjten. D 
you shouldn’t take anyone’s word for what it says, what it [ithe U, 
promises, what it threatens. It should be “must” reading this y 
for every business executive. outline 
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They would also correct the disgraceful coal mining situ- 
ation—and so on through a line of definite illnesses for 
which they claimed to have a solution. 
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THe CONFERENCE TRAINING TECHNIQUE as developed by U. S. 
Rubber Co. is a procedure of posing to a group of men 
gathered around a table a series of leading questions so 
phrased as to alert the thinking and the imagination of every 
man in the room. The question and answer feature then be- 
comes a contest. At this conference in Detroit coats came off 
as each man tried to outdo the other men with answers. 


How and Why U. 8S. Rubber Adopted 


Conference Training for Salesmen 


No classrooms, no lectures. Instead, U. S. tire salesmen meet in 


discussion groups to pool their knowledge about tested techniques 


for working with distributors. Aim is to program methods for help- 


ing distributors to become better managers, better merchandisers. 


REAKING away entirely from 
conventional methods _ of 
training salesmen, United 
States Rubber Company’s Tire 
Division developed a very compre- 
hensive training program in which 
everyone connected with sales and 
distribution participates in what the 
company management calls a Confer- 
ence Technique of Training. 
Some years ago U. S. Rubber Co. 
fecognized that sales training would 
‘a necessary and an important part 
Ot the company’s forward planning, 
and as early as the Spring of 1943 a 
post-war training program was writ- 
ta. D. W. Walsh, sales manager of 
the U. S. Tire Division, explains that 
this wasn’t a detailed program, but an 
outline of how we proposed to con- 
‘ut our training. At the time it 
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seemed to be a good program, but the 
more we discussed the subject, the 
more flaws we found in our plan. Six 
months from the time it was written 
we scrapped the whole thing and 
started all over again.” 

The first U. S. Rubber sales train- 
ing plan followed closely the conven- 
tional methods. As Mr. Walsh puts it: 
“There were the prepared talks, the 
blackboard demonstrations, the charts 
and graphs, the series of printed book- 
lets, and scheduled appearances of the 
sales manager, the merchandising man- 
ager, the service manager, the adver- 
tising manager, the promotion man- 
ager, each striving to impress upon 
the student salesmen the importance 
of special attention to 47s activity in 
the organization.” 

In their second approach to sales 


training U. S. Rubber executives asked 
themselves: ‘“What is our sales train- 
ing objective—what is it we want to 
train our men to do?” Broadly speak- 
ing, U. S. Rubber Co. wanted its sales- 
men to be equipped to follow through 
on the company’s over-all sales ob- 
jectives as set down in the forward 
plans. Briefly, the forward plans pro- 
vided for the establishment of a well 
balanced distribution of the company’s 
products in a pre-determined number 
of selected markets by placing the line 
with distributors of pre-determined 
caliber and capacity and, through these 
distributors, move into consumer chan- 
nels a pre-determined volume of mer- 
chandise based on sales potentials 
arrived at scientifically. 

“We viewed objectively the proc- 
esses by which we might hope to 
achieve our objective,” Mr. Walsh ex- 
plains, ‘‘and we saw at once that there 
was one uncontrolled factor; namely, 
that of moving a pre-determined vol- 
ume of merchandise through dis- 
tributors into consumer channels. As- 
suming that we could place our line 
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with the right distributors in all of the 
pre-selected markets and that we could 
start these distributors off with a well 
balanced and adequate stock of our 
merchandise, in ‘toate with the 
market potential, we asked ourselves 
what steps we could then take to 
achieve a proper flow of these products 
into the hands of consumers. 

“The answer to this question 
furnished the key to our sales training 
objective—which is to train our men 
to train their distributors in the funda- 
mentals of sound, aggfessive merchan- 
dising and business management. 

“In seeking a new, more effective 
way to train our men, we were rfe- 
minded of the production miracle this 
country has achieved in producing the 
implements of war. How was it, we 
asked, that we had been able to make 
50 years of technological progress in 
five short years? In our industry we 
had built a gigantic synthetic rubber 
industry and had made as much prog- 
ress in the development of synthetic 
rubber products as had been made in 
the previous 30 years with natural 
rubber. How had these miracles been 
possible ? 

“They were possible because the 
urgency of war demanded that men 
pool their experiences, work together, 
and diligently apply themselves to 
one common problem. The ability to 
create these miracle devices existed in 
the minds of these engineers and 
scientists long before the war, but it 
took the urgency of war and the in- 
spired thinking of a group of men 
working together to crystallize this in- 
herent ability. By the same token, we 
asked ourselves whether we might pre- 
sume that each of our salesmen has 
within him a tremendous amount of 
inherent ability which could be useful 
to his fellow salesmen and to his com- 
pany if a way could be found to tap 
his store of information and his think- 
ing. It was this thought that led us to 
devise what we call a Conference 
Training Technique.” 


All Details Are Studied 


The conference training technique 
as developed by U. S. Rubber Co. is 
a procedure of posing to a group of 
men gathered around q table a series 
of leading questions so phrased as to 
alert the thinking and the imagination 
of every man in the room. 

One of the first decisions made by 
the company’s management was that 
such a training program, to be effec- 
tive, would have to bea continuing 
function year in and year out. It was 
also quite clear to company executives 
that they could not hope to cover in 
any one session of training the broad 
field they had chosen—that of training 
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salesmen to train their distributors to. 


be better businessmen and better mer- 
chandisers. Such a program, to be suc- 
cessful, would have to be put on a 
piece-meal basis. Therefore, it was de- 
cided that at each training session, one 
subject only would be covered and that 
that subject would be thoroughly ex- 
hausted. , 

“We also recognized,” says Mr. 
Walsh, ‘that the method of training 
we had chosen depended for success, 
to a very large measure, on the man- 
ner in which it was presented. Such 
a technique could not succeed, we rea- 
soned, if the person leading the dis- 
cussion was a chief executive. Success 
would hinge on establishing a common 
level at the conference table, so that 
each man might feel that he was in 
position to make as important a con- 
tribution to the discussions as any man 
in the room, including the leader. It 
was therefore decided that each con- 
ference session would be in charge of 
a conference leader who would be 
chosen from the ranks and who him- 
self had had broad experience in the 
selling field. The conference leader 
is not presented to the group as one 
presumed to have any superior knowl- 
edge nor to have any more informa- 
tion about any subject than any other 
man in the room. This creates a frame 
of mind among the conferees which is 
necessary in order to bring about the 
participation of each man in the dis- 
cussion, 


Directs .. . Never Domineers 


For psychological reasons, the con- 
ference leader cannot domineer the 
discussion, but he does have to direct 
the discussion and he does have to con- 
trol it without seeming to dominate. 
He therefore has some pretty stiff ad- 
vance work to do in preparing for the 
conference. Not only does he have to 
draw up his questions, but he has to 
anticipate how he will bring under 
control the various situations which 
may tend to lead the discussion away 
from the pre-arranged schedule. While 
the conference leader has answers to 
all the questions he proposes to ask, 
he himself never gives the answers. 
But he has to draw the answers out of 
the men—if not by one question, then 
by a° series of questions. Experience, 
Mr. Walsh says, has shown that the 
consolidated answers which come in 
reply to any given question invariably 
are better answers than those which 
the conference leader took to the 
meeting. 

Placed conveniently near him dur- 
ing a training discussion, the confer- 
ence leader has a large pad of paper 
on an easel. When he has asked a 
question, he writes the question on the 


pad at the top of the page. As the 
answers are given by the conferees, he 
tabulates them, one by one, on the 
pad where all conferees can easily see 
them. As the first of these answers js 
tabulated each man in the room js 
alerted and tries his best to think y 
an answer which will be different o; 
better than those given by other sales. 
men. The question and answer feature 
of the conference then becomes a cop. 
test in which each man endeavors to 
outdo the other men in getting his 
contributions recorded on the pad. 


How It Works 


In explanation of fhe conterenc 
training technique, Mr. Walsh cites 
this illustration: ‘Suppose, for ex. 
ample, that our subject at a particular 
conference discussion has to do with 
selecting our distributors. You have 
a product to sell and the nature of the 
product requires that your distributor 
possess certain well defined character 
istics and qualifications they should 
look for in the man to be chosen to 
represent you as your dealer or dis 
tributor. You might start off with the 
simple question: “What kind of man 
do you want as your distributor?’ Al 
most immediately you will begin to 
get the most obvious answers. Someone 
will say ‘aggressive’; another will saj 
‘reputation for quality merchandising’, 
another, ‘financially responsible’; and 
another will say, ‘cooperative.’ Before 
the answer to this question is ex 
hausted you very likely will have a 
list of 20 to 30 characteristics which 
are most desirable in the man who 1 
to be chosen to handle the distribution 
of your product. 

“But suppose some one of the con 
ferees should say, ‘He ought to be : 
married man.’ The conference leader 
does not think that it makes any differ- 
ence whether the distributor is married 
or single. He wants to reject the 
answer and yet he does not want to 
offend the contributor. So he simp) 
asks another question of the group, 
such as ‘Do you all agree that the dis 
tributor should be a married man’ 
Invariably someone will answer ‘no 
and give his reason, and in this wa 
the question is rejected. On the other 
hand, suppose the conference leade! 
wrote among the answers he broughi 
with him to the conference, ‘good com 
munity standing,’ and no one in the 
room has thought to give that answer 
The conference leader cannot give the 
answer because he is not supposed to 
give answers to any questions, and yet 
he wants to get ‘good community 
standing’ on the list. He does this by 
merely asking the question of the 
group. He might point to his char 
and say, ‘Well, if our distributor hes 
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ill these characteristics, do you think 
it might also help if he had a good 
sanding in his community?’ Someone 
will come right back and say, ‘Cer- 
tainly he must have a good standing 
in his community.’ So the conference 
leader puts that answer on his pad.” 

When a given conference is con- 
cduded the conference leader takes all 
the answers he has tabulated on the 
easel pad back with him to his office 
where he segregates them and analyzes 
them to consolidate the thinking of all 
the men who attended the conference 
into one complete transcript of the 
conference discussion. This, Mr. 
Walsh points out, is the most im- 
portant end-result of training on a 
given subject. Each salesman then re- 
ceives a copy of the conference con- 
dusions, and this copy in turn becomes 
the blueprint from which each sales- 
man conducts an identical conference 
individually with each of his dis- 
tributors and the distributor's sales 
personnel. The U. S. Rubber Co. train- 
ing job is not completed until each 
salesman has presented the transcript 
to each of his distributors, for this is 
the ultimate objective of the com- 
pany's sales training. 


Training Same for New Men 


In its sales training program, U. S. 
Rubber Co. does not differentiate very 
much between the training of pre-war 
salesmen and new, inexperienced men. 
The only difference is that for new 
men there is an indoctrination course 
in which the new man becomes fam- 
iliar with over-all company policies, 
history, background, production, pro- 
cedure, and product characteristics. 
The older men of course are already 
conversant on those subjects. 

Indoctrination training of new men 
is covered in a four- or five-day 
‘ession and is termed a ‘Basic Con- 
ference.” Except for this, U. S. Rub- 
ber's training is exactly the same for 
both old men and new men. Mr. 
Walsh says that there is a definite ad- 
vantage in merging the two groups in 
one training program. The new men 
have an opportunity to fraternize with 
the old men and to gather information 
on company policy, background, etc. 

Assuming that our new men are the 
intelligent, alert type, schooled in sell- 
ing fundamentals which we are seek- 
ing to bring into our organization,” 
Mr. Walsh says, ‘‘we believe that their 
Contributions to our sales training dis- 
cussions may serve to awaken in our 
older men the realization that they are 
going to have to be on their toes to 
keep pace with the new men. 

U.S. Rubber’s training program has 

‘ome an integral part of the com- 
pany’s sales operations and is con- 
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D. W. WALSH (right), sales manager of United States Rubber Company’s 
U. S. Tire Division, believes that training the conference way is a big improve- 


ment over conventional methods. He’s a husky Irishman from South Dakota, a 


University of Wisconsin graduate—and a tire man from way back . . . joined 


U. S. Rubber in 1931 and was successively district manager at Des Moines, 


Detroit, Cincinnati . 


. . then was sales manager in charge of all tire divisions 


on the Pacific Coast from 1941 to 1942 when he took over his present duties. 


tinuous. Conference discussions are 
held four or five times a year at 
strategically located points in the field 
with usually 15, never more than 
20 men assembled in any given con- 
ference. Only one subject is covered at 
a time, and when all subjects are ex- 
hausted, training starts all over again, 
by reviewing those subjects in which 
new thinking and new techniques on 
any given subject will form the basis 
of the discussions. 

‘Results so far under the conference 
training technique have been very 
satisfactory,’ Mr. Walsh says, ‘‘and 
we hope as time goes on to improve 
the application of this technique which 
we .believe is a decided improvement 
over the conventional methods.” 

Pulled at random from U. S. Rub- 
ber Company's files, here are a few 
unsolicited comments from salesmen 
participating in the conference type 
of training: 

“The conference has given me a 
definite understanding of the job 
ahead. This new conference technique 


gives one a feeling of having a part 
in the setting of the company’s plans.” 

“The round-table conference made 
it possible for me to gain many ideas 
from the other men; in fact, I felt en- 
tiched by being exposed to the know!- 
edge and experience of all the men 
present and feel that it was one ef 
the most helpful conferences I’ve ever 
attended. 

“From the spontaneous replies of 
the men in the meeting, I learned 
more methods of obtaining business— 
methods which I can use to definite 
advantage in strengthening our posi- 
tion in my territory.” 

“Without reservation, this was the 
best conference I ever attended. The 
exchange of ideas among the men 
present gave me a cross-section of the 
selling approaches of all men.” 

“The nature and atmosphere of the 
round-table discussions helped tre- 
mendously in giving me a basis from 
which I can start in planning a similar 
conference with my present dis- 
tributors.”’ 
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Electric utilities, electrical and machin- 
ery manufacturers are being invited to 
participate in a triple selling alliance. 
The tools for sales training and develop- 
ment include soundfilms, charts, suggest- 
ed procedures and market information. 


Before the war, the industrial power load 
accounted for about one-half the total kilo- 
watt hours of electricity consumed. Today 
it accounts for nearly two-thirds. A tre- 
mendous slack will have to be taken up 
when war production stops. G-E has a plan 


for doing it. It’s outlined in this article. 
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G-E Backs Huge Drive to Increase 
Post-War Electric Load in Industry 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


HAT is probably one of the 

most comprehensive and 

realistic blueprints for build- 

ing peacetime markets and 
helping to maintain a high level of 
employment is revealed in the General 
Electric Company’s nation-wide, co- 
Operative program, ‘More Power to 
America.” 

Not only does this program chart 
a course whereby the electrical indus- 
try may expect to overcome its anti- 
cipated post-war headaches, but it also 
fixes a definite goal, the realization of 
which should help to achieve record 
American productivity and increased 
income for the American worker. 

It is being accorded enthusiastic en- 
dorsement by both large and small 
utility companies throughout the coun- 
try. Practically all the utility executives, 
power sales engineers and power sales 
managers who have studied the pro- 
gram are throwing their weight be- 
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hind this long-range activity to pro- 
mote the use and value of electricity 
in industry, commerce and transporta- 
tion. 

The specific goal of “More Power 
to America” is to increase the con- 
sumption of electric power in industry 
by one more kilowatt-hour per man- 
hour in the first four years after the 


THe Speciric Goat of the program is 
the addition of one more kilowatt- 
hour per man-hour in the first four 
peacetime years. The aim calls: for 
an increase in the industrial consump- 
tion of electricity from the average 
five kilowatt-hours per man-hour ex- 
pected by 1946 to six kilowatt-hours 
per man-hour in 1950. The electric en- 
ergy of industrial production greatly 
increased in the years from 1929 to 1940. 


cessation of the war. In other words, 
the aim is to increase industrial con- 
sumption of electricity from the 
average of five kilowatt-hours per 
man-hour expected by 1946 to six 
kilowatt-hours per man-hour in 1950. 

Broadly the program lays down the 
line of action as follows: 

1. To push the wider application 
of electricity in every market. 

2. To extend further the use of 
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tried and tested apparatus ana appli- 
ances. 

3. To _— new applications and 
new products 

Because the industrial market is the 
one which is certain to feel the great- 
est impact of peace, the program, 
“More Power to America,” is as logical 
as it is timely. 

To appreciate the magnitude of the 
job undertaken, one must consider the 
status Of this particular market. The 
industrial load accounted for approx- 
imately half the total kilowatt-hour 
sales before the war. Today it accounts 
for nearly two-thirds of them. In plain 
figures, industrial power use rose from 
79 billion kilowatt hours in 1939 to 
159 in 1943. The amount of slack to 
be taken up when peace comes appears 
staggering and makes the desired goal 
seem fantastic until one actually 
plumbs the vast potentialities of elec- 
tricity in industry. 

Eighty-six per cent of the horse- 
power used in manufacturing is de- 
veloped by electric motors—yet, Amer- 
ican industry is estimated to be Jess 
than 50% electrified, in terms of using 
electric power for all operations that 
it can do most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. As one utility executive ex- 
pressed it, ‘There is no fully electri- 
fied plant.” 

The broad aim of American indus- 
try being, “More goods for more 
people at less cost,” let us see how 
electrical power can increase the pro- 
luctivity and income of the worker. 


Example 1. When the power on a 
indem tinplate mill was upped from 
6,900 to 11,400 the production was 
increased from 250 tons to 500 tons 

1 659% increase in electrical horse- 
power produced a 100% increase in 
output. 


Exomapes 2. Printing was speeded 
up 6624% when the electric power on 
a newspaper press was increased from 
75 to 175 horsepower. 


Example 3, When 400 horsepower 
was added to an electric shovel the 
production was thereby increased 


75% or 15,000 cubic yards a month. 

More horsepower at the command 
of the worker holds the promise of 
more men working fewer hours and 
yet producing more goods which can 
be sold at lower prices. As greater 
consumer consumption creates greater 
sales the ultimate result naturally spells 
higher employment. 

The history of refrigerators is an 
outstanding example. In 1929 when 
only about 11/, horespower was avail- 
able to each of the 27,000 refrigerator 
workers, the selling price was rela- 
tively high. What was the refrigerator 
picture 10 years later? By 1939 more 
than 41/, electrical horespower was at 
the command of each worker. Produc- 
tion was doubled, the number of re- 
frigerator workers had increased 30%, 
and the price of refrigerators was re- 
duced 50%. The same process is evi- 
dent in the histories of hundreds of 
other products. 


A Cooperative Program Plan 


Plainly then, the opportunity for 
further advances lies in the greater 
utilization of electricity by industry. 
In practically every industry there are 
still a great many manual operations 
which can be done more efficiently by 
electricity. In addition, there are many 
motorized operations which can be 
done faster and better with increased 
electric horsepower. 

Comparatively new manufacturing 
processes such as electric furnace heat- 
ing and electronic heating as well as 
arc and resistence welding are sure to 
find increasing acceptance by certain 
basic industries. We must also consider 
that much remains to be done to pro- 
vide good industrial lighting and air 
conditioning for the improvemefit of 
process control as well as for the wel- 
fare and efficiency of workers. 

We have also to look to the ful/ use 
of electricity in our vast chemical and 
light-metal industries. Right now it 
may be well to note that today 20,000 
kilowatt hours are used in converting 
one ton of aluminum from alumina. 


To bring the benefits of all these 
new processes and applications to the 
attention and service of American in- 
dustry—and thus increase the applica- 
tion of electric energy to production— 
the “More Power to America’’ pro- 
gram calls for a long-range, aggressive 
selling job. It has, therefore, been pre- 
sented as an invitation to electric 
utilities, electrical manufacturers. and 
machinery manufacturers to participate 
in a triple selling alliance—a coopera- 
tive endeavor to focus all the talent, 
ability and all the manpower possible 
on the achievement of the goal. 

General Electric’s plans for its own 
part of this cooperative program con- 
sist of six major steps: 

1. General Electric sales engineers, 
as in the past, will work with the 
power sales organizations of local 
utility companies and with the repre- 
sentatives of machinery manufacturers. 
However, now they will devote still 
more time to this cooperation. Addi- 
tional sales engineers, particularly 
product specialists, will devote the 
major part of their time to the ad- 
vancement of this program. 

2. Annual regional sales confer- 
ences are scheduled for utility power 
salesmen, machinery manufacturers’ 
salesmen and the sales engineers of 
General Electric and its distributors. 

3. A special publication called Load 
will be sent upon request to partici- 
pants. 

4. More operating product exhibits 
will be available for the field. These 
will permit actual demonstrations of 
the benefits these products offer. 

5. The maintenance of a special 
staff by General Electric to prepare 
cooperative promotional programs ad- 
dressed to industry. 

6. To integrate the efforts of utility 
power salesmen, machinery salesmen 
and General Electric engineers into a 
strong triple selling alliance, G-E is 
providing a series of sales training and 
sales development film programs. 
These, and those to come, will cover 
a wide range of products and in- 
dustries. 
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These sales training and sales de- 
velopment programs are complete with 
the following tools: soundfilm or 
motion pictures and charts; suggested 
procedures; market data and other 
background information; hand-out 
literature and suggestions for follow- 
up activities. 

The programs are of two types: The 
product series will be directed at 
quickly extending the use of specific 
electric equipment. The industry series 
will be aimed at the electrification of 
specific industries. Programs of the in- 
dustry series are prepared with the 
assistance of interested trade associa- 
tions and machinery manufacturers. It 
is felt that their endorsement as well 
as their active cooperation will do 
much toward the success of the ‘More 
Power to America” program. 

The product series covers the fol- 
lowing as a beginning: 


Electronic Induction Heating 

Air Conditioning 

Industrial Lighting 

Resistance Welding Control 

Arc Welding Light Metals 

Electric Furnaces 

Midget Electric Heating Units 

Motors and Controls for Hazardous 
Locations 

The Amplidyne 

Rectifiers 

Modern Industrial Distribution Systems 

rloodlighting 

Instrumentation 

Infra-red Drying 


Included in the industrial series are: 


The Electrified Laundry 

Modern Machine Tools for Metal-work- 
ing Plants 

Electricity and Building Management 

The Modern Bakery 

Better Dairies 

Modern Sewage Disposal 

Waterworks of Tomorrow 

Electrifying the Laundry 

Electric Pumping for Oil Wells 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Cherries vs. Sugar Shortage 


Wholesalers and brokers in the 
Twin City area (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul) have banded together this year 
to cooperatively advertise sweet cher- 
ries from Washington State, Oregon, 
and Idaho. In cooperation with The 
Northwest Cherry Bureau (which is 
also conducting its own advertising 
campaign in the Northwest), the 
brokers and wholesalers in the Twin 
City area have raised necessary funds 
for their own campaign to supplement 
the growers’ money. 

The current sugar shortage, felt 
more acutely than ever before in the 
Middle West, is the underlying factor 
in this novel advertising scheme. From 
85 to 90% of all sweet cherries sold 
in the Middle West territory are 
canned. This year enough sugar is 
simply not available for canning. (A 
check of one demonstrator’s sales for 
a typical day, showed that only one 
woman out of every 60 had received 
her sugar allotment for the season.) 
Even if the sugar can be made avail- 
able it will not, in many cases, arrive 
in time for cherry-canning. 

To meet the situation, recipes for 
canning cherries with syrup or with 
fruit juices have been worked out by 
The Hannah Strong Homemakers’ In- 
stitute, a fresh fruit and vegetable 
service conducted by The Northwest 
Marketing Service of Minneapolis. 
The Strong Institute was organized 
last year to promote fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The institute conducts two 
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radio” programs, es demonstrators in 
retail stores, hands out publicity to the 
press, and holds home economic classes 
for housewives. It is sponsored by 
the Washington State Apple Com- 
mission of Wenatchee and Yakima, 
Washington; by the Oregon, Wash- 
ineton and California Pear Bureau of 
Hood River, Oregon, as well as by the 
Northwest Marketing Service and in- 
dividual brokers and wholesalers of 
the Twin City area. 

The Hannah Strong Homemaker’s 
Institute is owned by Northwest 
Marketing Service, but is run separ- 
ately. 

Each week it lays, in advertising, 
special emphasis on the use of what- 


ever fruits are plentiful in markets at 
the time. Reports indicate that the 
cherries are moving out of markets 
as fast as they are received; that 
women are canning them in spite of 
the sugar shortage. 


RCA Adds Batteries 


A new major product line is being 
added immediately to RCA’s Tube 
Division list—dry batteries. 

Long aware that radio batteries com- 
prise 60% of the battery industry's 
total sales, RCA is stepping into the 
picture as the first radio tube manu- 
facturer to offer a full dry battery line. 

Packaged in attractive red and black 
cartons which lend themselves to 
either window or counter displays, the 
new line will be placed with RCA 
tube and parts distributors and dealers 
associated with the radio industry. 
Through application of a “‘preferred- 
type” idea, which it has used with 
success in its electron tube field, the 
company will make possible the serv- 
icing of from 80 to 90% of the cur- 
rent radio and general utility battery 
demand with carefully selected types. 
Advantageous to both distributor and 
dealer, this plan makes for smaller 
inventories and for a quicker turnover. 
As conditions permit, the program will 
be extended to cover a full line. 

To launch the batteries effectively, 
an extensive advertising campaign, 
featuring the catch-line ‘‘more listen- 
ing hours in RCA batteries,” is in the 
cards. In addition, a vast merchandis- 
ing program is being planned. A 
“quick selection chart” for battery re- 
quirements is available, covering all 
makes of radios, phonographs and 
combinations. RCA is also offering to 
dealers an introductory kit containing 
window stickers, newspaper advertis- 
ing mats, display pieces and other 
merchandising aids. 


GeneraAL Morors’ Bic Tecunicar Pant . . . at Detroit, costing $20,000,000 
will provide facilities for the corporation’s study, development, and 
styling of the “car of tomorrow.” Construction of the research unit, covering 
350 acres, will begin as soon as materials and labor are available. 
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“Year of Decision” 


Inaugurating the third phase of 
their cooperative advertising program, 
begun in August, 1943, The Life In- 
surance Companies in America are 
stressing the necessity of the preven- 
tion of inflationary price rises. 

The campaign is being conducted 
by the Institute of Life Insurance 
under the supervision of the Policy 
Committee. It will continue to lay 
emphasis on the importance of pru- 
dence in spending and on putting as 
much money as: possible into War 
Bonds, life insurance, and savings. 

During this third successive year of 
continuous advertising, the 100 com- 
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market for 1,200,000 homes (kitch- 
ens) a year—800,000 new homes— 
400,000 modernized. 

Crosley assures the dealers that the 
new line will offer products which 
sell to all family income levels and 
can be sold by any salesman without 
special training. An especially attrac- 
tive feature of these units is that they 
can be sold separately or in groups 
and that they may be installed simply, 
easily and at low cost. 

The 12 units in the Crosley kitchen 
sink and cabinet line include five types 
of sinks and sink cabinets, varying in 
width from 42 inches to 66 inches; 
six types of wall cabinets, ranging in 
width from 24 inches to 66 inches; 


THE Crostey Corp., Cincinnati, presents its working model of 
The Heart of the Home,” the kitchen. Crosley is entering 
the kitchen unit field with a new line of prefabricated units. 


panies, including Canadian companies 
doing business in the States, the 
original objective (prevention of run- 
away prices) is still being hammered 
home. 

The opening advertisement heads 
up, ‘For Millions of Americans 1945 
Is the Year of Decision.” 

Advertisements will appear in some 
300 newspapers, with a total circula- 
tion of 30,000,000, and in farm 
journals with a combined circulation 
of 5,500.000. 


‘Heart of the Home” Market 


the Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, is 
set to enter what it calls the great 
Heart of the Home” market with a 
new line of prefabricated uniform 
kitchen units. 

'n a colorful, descriptive booklet to 
dealers the company points out that 
authorities claim that for 10 years 
following the war there will be a 
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and one type of base cabinet, 24 inches 
wide. The wall cabinets are mounted 
on steel strips attached to the wall 
and can be placed at any height or 
moved higher or lower at will. 

Crosley is backing up its new line 
of packaged kitchen units with an ex- 
tensive advertising and promotion 
program. 


Whimsy Means Sales 


A few enterprising people have 
found personal ways to beat the game 
of keeping dealers brand-conscious 
during this wartime period when their 
product is not available. How it was 
met whimsically and effectively by one 
group is told in a mailing piece of 
Lynden Poultry Canning Division of 
the Washington State Cooperative 
Farmers Association. 

When the Government freeze of 
poultry and turkey took virtually all 
supplies of Lynden canned poultry 


from the civilian market, Lynden’s 
civilian customers suffered in the deal. 
It was necessary for the packers to 
remind them that Lynden was still 
around—and would be back at the 
same old stand after the war. 

So the organization sent out a mail- 
ing piece to all of its old and valued 
customers. The envelope corner card 
depicted two bloodhounds “on the 
sniff,” leading into a mailer with a 
cartoonized cover. Inside was Eliza 
crossing the ice, clutching a baby, 
“Lynden Brand.” Eliza was titled 
“Lynden Canning Kitchen.’ The pur- 
suing bloodhounds were _ labeled, 
“Container Shortage’’—‘‘Shortage of 
Labor” — “Shortage of Materials’ — 
and the blocks of ice were the ‘‘Poultry 
Freeze.”” Eliza was moving across her 
slippery road to the ‘Promised Land 
of Civilian Supplies,” and the beckon- 
ing arms of the Lynden dealer. 

Theme of the message was, “We 
haven’t forgotten you, Mr. Grocer.” 


Sell Them Young 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Brockton, Mass., has long been an 
advocate of the “suit your advertising 
to your audience” theory. Their cur- 
rent advertising campaign, running 
almost exclusively in Boy's Life, a 
magazine published by the Boy Scouts 
of America, well read by every Boy 
Scout in the country, shows how care- 
fully the company considers its market. 

Douglas, with its agency, Harold 
Cabot & Co., Inc., Boston, had for 
some time been casting around for the 
surest approach to a large potential 
market—boys of the 12 to 18 age 
group. Even though production of its 
shoes for civilian use is limited to a 
minimum, Douglas realized that after 
the war it will have to reestablish its 
name before civilians. In the mean- 
time many of the boys in the teen age 
group will be buying shoes with their 
own money. 

To tap this source at its beginning, 
the shoe manufacturers decided that 
to concentrate advertising on a single 
publication with one of the largest 
readerships among the age group 
Douglas wanted to reach was a better 
means to the end than to use a number 
of magazines with a large adult circu- 
lation but a limited teen age reader- 
ship. 

The resulting advertisements in 
Boy's Life are long on scouting inter- 
est, short on copy. 

Response to the advertisements has 
been interesting as well as remunera- 
tive. Irving Crump, editor of Boy’s 
Life, said of the advertising, ‘This is 
one of the few times that an advertiser 
has custom-built his advertisements to 
this specific market.” 
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GRAVY FROM THE NAVY ... If it hadn't been for the sea-going 
branch of the Armed Forces Thomas A. Morgan mightn't be presi- 
dent of The Sperry Corp. today. It was during his hitch, in 1908, 
that he got the electrical bug. Now he’s head of what's probably 
the world’s most important originator and manufacturer of precision 
instruments for the Armed Forces—a good stiff climb for a poor 
Carolina farm boy with only a high school education! In 1911 
Morgan met Elmer Sperry, founder of the company that bears his 
name, who had begun experimentation with the Gyroscopic compass. 
First successful one was installed in the Navy’s Delaware, to which 
young Morgan was attached. Immediately after his discharge the 
enthusiastic Morgan went. to work for Sperry as service engineer. 
Later Sperry sent him to England to sell the Gyro-Compass to navies 
of foreign powers. Morgan, who speaks nothing but English with a 
solid Southern accent, sold them to Frenchmen, Italians, Russians. 
In 1917 he became general sales manager of Sperry. Before the year 
was out he was assistant general manager. When the company was 
sold, in 1928, to North American Aviation, Inc., he became president 
and general manager. On the board of some 15 companies, his 
hobby is the Thomas A. Morgan Farm, which he gave to Elon 
College. Needy students work on the farm to help pay tuition. 


“THAT TALL HITER BOY”... Frank A., to be 
more exact, was known far and wide in Louisville 
when, fresh out of Tennessee Military Institute he 
tore up and down dusty Kentucky roads in his 
low-slung racing car. His first job was as automo- 
bile salesman. Twenty-five years ago he called on 
the’ Bassick Co., then just launching Alemite, to 
get it to distribute Thompson’s penetrating oil 
The company bought his oil and him with it—he 
became assistant sales manager. If Stewart-Warner 
hadn’t bought Bassick, he’d probably be there still. 
As it was he stayed put—as a vice-president— 
selling radios, speedometers, electric ranges. Says 
he learned a lot about handling men from being a 
top sergeant in World War |. Seldom misses a 
Kentucky Derby, except when the fish are biting 


PARTNER: Joseph W. Frazer, former chairman, just elected president 


tof Graham-Paige Motors Corp., is good at keeping secrets. He recently 


electrified the automobile world with his announcement that he and 
Henry Kaiser are going into the car-building race together. Their 
company, Kaiser-Frazer Corp. will make two cars—a low-price one, 
the Kaiser, and a medium-price, the Frazer. (The other secret is 
what’s under the cover in our picture. Something to do with the new 
auto bearing the Frazer name, Mr. F.?) Began his selling career in 
New York City with Packard automobiles. By 1919 he had been 
spotted and hired by General Motors Corp. In 1924 Walter P. Chrysler 
lured him away, kept him for 15 years. In 1939, when it was at a low 
point, Willys-Overland yelled to him for help—he became its -president. 
While he was making the Willys wheels spin the Willys “Jeep” was 
developed. He organized Warren City Manufacturing Co., one of the 
most complete heavy-industry shops, now a Graham-Paige subsidiary. 
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GLIDING’S PAPA . . . Edward S. Evans, president of Evans 
Products Co., with four plants all the way from Michigan to 
Coos Bay, is credited, by no less an authority than the 
Congressional Record, with having brought gliding to this 
country. At the time he was pioneering—at which he’s past- 
master—in aviation. Born in Thaxton Switch, Va., he was 
brought up in the period of Reconstruction, says it taught him 
the value of saving. Latest crusade is the utilization of wood 
waste. Since $45,000,000 of his company’s products (mostly 
pertaining to transportation and housing) are his own inven- 
tion, it's safe to say he'll devise a way. His inventions aren't 
worth their space to him if they don’t save something—labor, 
time or damages. As a young man he went into the book pub- 
lishing business, sold stocks and bonds, struck gold in Detroit 
with a little pine block for the loading of automobiles. Was 
the first business man to fly around the world. His heating 
equipment is installed in about 95% of the country’s buses. 


They All Started 


As Salesmen 


COOPERATION SALESMAN: Frank R. Pierce starts young at every- 
thing. He was one of the youngest commissioned officers in World War 
1, now he’s one of General Motor’s youngest vice-presidents. He’s v.-p. 
in charge of employe cooperation. Says he’s been selling cooperation as 
long as he remembers. Began by putting the country in the cooler back 
in 1921 when he sold Frigidaires. In 1932 Frigidaire tapped him for its 
manager of household sales and finally he became sales manager. Kelvi- 
nator Division of Nash-Kelvinator crooked its finger, got him as general 
sales manager in 1939; upped him to vice-president in charge of both 
refrigerator and auto sales. G.M. felt lonesome for him, got him to 
cooperate with them in 1943 as manager of the Detroit office of public 
relations. He’s 44. Bridge is his favorite in-door sport. His boy just 
returned from a German prison camp. Probably accounts for that smile. 


JERSEY NIMROD . . . but only on Sundays. The other six days 
Arthur E. Raabe, who's vice-president and group executive of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., lives on trains between Brooklyn (Bendix’s 
Marine division) and Baltimore (its Radio and Friez instrument 
division). After the last war his work as liaison man between 
Bendix and the Army kept him on the go between Jersey City 
and Wright Field. He worked out the successful installation in 
planes of many improvements which are now standard. Started as 
a sales department office boy at Bijur Motor Appliance Co., 
Hoboken. By 1923, when Bijur was taken over by Eclipse Machine 
Co., he was sales service manager. When Eclipse, in turn, was 
assimilated into Bendix he became sales manager in charge of in- 
troducing to aviation the company’s developments in engine 
starters, generators, etc. He was elected a vice-president in 1943. 
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Pistot Packin’ Puppy: This cute little 
rascal was made of scrap left over from 
the manufacture of Army and Navy cold- 
weather coats and vests. He and his pal, 


“Pistol Packin’ 
$100,000 worth 


Bear,” accounted for 
of sales in 30 days. 


From Scratch to a $2,000,000 Volume 
In Three Years: Ingenuity Did It 


Altheimer & Baer call themselves “contracting manufacturers.” 


They’ve been engaged in such unique enterprises as converting 
lambs’ tails and used orange crates into salable goods, and in putting 


merchandising steam behind products suffering from sales inertia. 


LMOST immediately after 

America became involved in 

the present war, hundreds, 

perhaps thousands, of small 
manufacturers scattered throughout 
the United States suddenly found 
their noses out of joint. Problems 
never faced before rose to plague 
them. War contracts shifted person- 
nel, man-power was on the move, 
sources of supply for raw materials 
dried up. Sales routines went haywire 
and unprecedented troubles drove 
habit-settled businessmen to distrac- 
tion. 

A couple of fellows living in Chi- 
cago at this time decided that some- 
thing new should be added to the 
business set-up and they tagged them- 
selves ‘‘it."” They were Milton L. Al- 
theimer, who for 20 years had been 
a sort of merchandising advisor to 
department stores and others, and 
Jerome W. Baer, a broker, rather 
wise in the ways of money. They or- 
ganized Altheimer & Baer and set 
themselves up as finders and business 
repairmen. They didn’t know exactly 
what to call themselves at first 
but they both finally settled for 
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the term ‘contracting manufacturers.” 

As “finders,” their purpose was to 
find needed money, required factory 
space, wanted supplies and materials, 
people to do the job—anything neces- 
sary to keep the wheels moving— 
everything, from second-hand lamb’s 
tails to used orange crates which could 
be worked over from junk and waste 
into wanted goods. Results? 

First year’s business somewhere 
around a million dollars; second year, 


When a clothes basket shortage hit the 
nation, Altheimer & Baer found a small 
box plant to make these. Soon they were 
selling the baskets by tens of thousands. 


$1,500,000 topped; third year, 1945, 
going at a volume rate which prom- 
ises to push $2,000,000.. The doing 
has required the technique and skill 
of a Houdini. The trick, according to 
Mr. Altheimer, chief scout, has de- 
veloped a type of scouting and ground. 
trail work never known in the annals 
of American business. 


Straight-off and to save words, let's 
cite a few brief examples of what 
happened. Here they are: 


Wash Baskets—Clothes baskets, the 
type used on wash days, ever a house- 
hold necessity, went into acute short- 
age. They couldn’t be made, obvious- 
ly, in critical labor areas. Altheimer 
& Baer finally located what had been 
a box factory of sorts in a small com- 
munity in the deep woods of Wis- 
consin. They got hold of it, recon- 
verted, and began the manufacture 
of woven baskets. Help came mostly 
from surrounding farms. Production 
didn’t amount to much during the 
planting and harvesting seasons, but 
the rest of the year farm folk and 
their boys and girls got employment. 
Trees, the raw material, grew almost 
at the back door of the factory. Tens 
of thousands of baskets went steadily 
to department stores and smaller re 
tailers, and a hole in the Nations 
business set-up was plugged. 

Toys — Manufacturers who wefe 
making cold-weather sheepskin coats 
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PAPER HAS PLENTY: 


It was paper that brought to Congress the first bill providing 


for our defense against aggressors. And finally upon paper the 
war lords of Japan will sign acceptance of unconditional sur- 
render. During all these years paper has helped fight this war 
on every front. Its 700,000 war uses place paper high in the 
list of those with many service credits. Paper will stay at war 
until the last man comes home, then it, too, will return to 


the greater task of serving an industrious people at peace. 
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and vests for the Armed Forces found 
that a mountain of waste was piling 
up. Tails, triangular and ragged bits 
of skin with the wool on, all sorts of 
tag-ends, went into the heap. What to 
do about it? Milt Altheimer thought 
he knew. He had two toys designed, 
a ‘Pistol Packin’ Puppy” and a “'Pis- 
tol Packin’ Bear,’’ and went out to 
sell them. Such things are called “‘soft 
toys.” Within 30 days he had orders 
for $100,000 worth—all out of scrap. 

Push-Baskets—Possibly you've seen 
women pushing tall, slim shopping 
baskets on wheels in the streets and 
grocery stores. The idea came out of 


the gasoline shortage. Gas rationing 
meant the greater use of Shank’s 
mares, as leg work is sometimes called. 
That's where the used orange crates 
came in. There was no lumber for 
the bottoms of the baskets. Search 
and find rounded up the old crates by 
the thousands. Over-size furniture 
casters were used for wheels at first, 
but these soon gave out. Then a 
factory was located—one which was 
using 5-ply veneer in war work. End 
pieces and tragments of the venee. 
were waste. This waste was grabbed 
and so—wheels. This new item, made 
desirable because of lack of usual 


Examine WOAI’s daytime primary area and you'll find that 
it contains more people than the cities of Cleveland, Atlanta 
and San Francisco combined! 


These nearly 2,000,000 prosperous Texans have the WOAI 
listening habit. And that’s because—for almost a quarter of a 
century—WOAI has been the dominant radio station in this 
rich market, as shown by survey after survey. 


Receptive listeners make up a responsive audience, which helps 
explain why—year in and year out—WOAI sells more merchan- 
dise to more people in Central and South Texas than any other 


station—at a lower cost per sale! 
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transport, was accepted eagerly by 
shoppers. The demand outstrips the 
ability to produce. They're so handy 
that permanent after-the-war demand 
is considered certain. Hundreds of 
thousands have already been made and 
sold. 

Retail prices for the above three 
samples of items run: baskets, $1.80; 
carts, $1.95 to $2.50; the toys, $5.95 
to $6.95. It all adds up to business, 


Sales Increase 20-Fold 


Nylon hosiery became a war cas. 
ualty. Rayon stockings were somewhat 
available but had drawbacks. Drying 
time, after washing, tOok from 24 
hours up; they also had an undesir- 
able sheen. There was a product on 
the market, called Nylo, which if 
used in washing meant over-night 
drying and left a dull finish. It had 
been distributed by direct sales to the 
consumer. Success was fair to ordi- 
nary. Altheimer & Baer took over 
the merchandising and put it in the 
retail trade. Big department stores 
such as Higbee’s, Cleveland, Kern's 
of Detroit and Gold’s, Lincoln, Neb., 
stocked it. Sales increased 20-fold al- 
most over night. 


“The weakness of the average small 
manufacturer lies very largely in the 
fact that he is handicapped by in- 
ability to do research work,” says Mr. 
Altheimer, ‘‘and that includes his 
lack of knowledge of items in demand 
and his lack of ability to recognize 
the diminishing demand for items be- 
ing manufactured. He lacks flexibility 
and the power to make a quick change- 
over to wanted products. 


“Because his horizon is limited, if 
his product goes sour, he is likely to 
do what the art Thespian naively calls 
a pratt-fall, but it is tragedy. Not a 
belly-laugh in a carload. Our job is 
to see that the manufacturer we work 
with has no dull season. We keep 
our finger on the pulse of marketing 
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Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls while you 


remain at the telephone. Service generally is prompt and courte- 
ous and friendly. ... But there are still occasions when some lines 
get overcrowded and people are waiting. Then the operator will 


ask your help by saying — “Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
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It’s a fact... you can’t cover the Philadelphia market without the Camden 
Courier-Post. Its circulation in Camden County...most densely populated 
area in southern New Jersey...is more than that of ALL THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA DAILIES COMBINED. In the contiguous counties of Burlington 
and Gloucester, 35% of all families are regular Courier-Post readers. It 
offers SALES IMPACT to every eighth family in Philadelphia’s A.B.C. 
City and Retail Trading Zones. To completely sell the nation’s third larg- 
est market...the Camden Courier-Post is a MUST! 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 5 OUT OF 6 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
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Its bottom is made of used orange crates, 
its wheels of 5-play waste veneer. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of housewives bought 
them to trundle home the groceries. 


and so keep our manufacturers work- 


ing steadily. 

“Usually before we guide one of 
our manufacturers into some specific 
line we either have orders for the 
goods on hand or know where we 
can get the orders. Right now among 
the most wanted items in the house- 
hold line are furniture, lamps, dinner 
ware, silver ware, stainless steel ware, 
metal smokers, and wash baskets. Very 
often with us our big problem is to 
supply the manufacturer with the raw 
materials, but when we do that we 
are in position to deliver even hard- 
to-get goods. 

“Because of our contacts, which are 
nation-wide, we very often can find 
materials which the average manufac- 
turer cannot get at all. In addition, 
we have on a number of occasions 
coordinated the facilities of several 
factories in order to obtain all of the 
various materials to make one item. 
That means that we have supplied the 
missing parts, getting various plants 
to work together to produce a com- 
plete unit. It all adds up to the fact 
that we have become search-and-find 
experts. 

“We have become well enough 
known in this field so that manufac- 
turers pass the word along about the 
various jobs we are doing and contact 
us when they have surplus raw ma- 
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TO A GREATER OKLAHOMA 
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The cellar in the farm home of Ken- 
neth Corbett, west of Enid, Okla- 
homa, is well stocked with canned 
stuffs from a 6-acre garden. 


ENNETH CORBETT, 37-year-old farmer of Garfield 

county, Oklahoma, is a chap you should know. He 
and his father, B. R. Corbett, farm 320 acres, 196 of 
which are in cultivation and 120 in pasture land. 


Kenneth was raised on his father’s farm, was gradu- 
ated from the state agricultural college in 1931, worked 
in the El Reno AAA affice from 1935 to 1938, acted as 
assistant Farm Security supervisor from 1938 to 1941, 
then went back to farming in 1941. 

Today, young Corbett estimates his assets at $40,- 
000 in farm land and equipment. He has a herd of 
25 registered Jersey cows. He markets eggs at the rate 
of 120 a day. 

This Oklahoma farmer's production report for 1944 
shows farm marketings above $8,500.00. Butterfat, 
5,076 pounds from 18 cows, leads the income list with 
$3,551.00. Eggs added $1,351.00. Wheat boosted 
the total by another $1,417.00. A six-acre truck plot 
brought a side income of $716.00. 

Kenneth Corbett markets his butterfat through a 
cooperative creamery. Out of 7,500 members he ranks 
9th in pounds of butterfat sold . . . and this co-op is 


The FARMER 


Oklichome City, Okichoma 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY x 


AucusT 15, 


1945 


STOCKMAN 


TE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN x6 OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS x KLZ, DENVER .(Affilieted Mgmt.) 


said to make ten percent of all of the butter manufac- 
tured in Oklahoma. 


In 1944 Corbett built a new hen house, installed 
a new milk cooler, put in a new electric pump, bought 
a new milking machine. He put in 450 new fence posts, 
costing 35c¢ each, in adding a mile and a half of new 
fence. A new milk house and a new concrete floor for 
the milk barn are on the list of things to be done in 
1945. 


The Corbett farm is completely electrified. Its 
equipment includes a truck, two automobiles, two milk- 
ing machines and a new tractor purchased in 1944, 


Kenneth Corbett finds time also to participate wn 
his community affairs. He is a director of the local 
school board, works on his local election board and is a 
deacon in his local church. Mrs. Corbett teaches in the 
nearby rural school and also teaches a Sunday school 
class. 


This is the story of Oklahoma agriculture of 1945. 
it is neither the best nor the worst picture you can find 
in the state. It is typical of the way the younger gen- 
eration of Oklahoma farmers is planning its work to 
point the way to a greater Oklahoma agriculture. It is 
another tribute to the leadership of the farm paper most 
Southwestern farmers read and live by. 


Forty percent of the Corbett 
cash farm income comes from 
a herd of 18 milk cows. 
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terials which they think, given op- 
portunity, we may find some use for. 
The fact that for many years I have 
counselled retail - stores, especially 
those in the time-payment field, in 
obtaining new accounts and in de- 
veloping methods to obtain add-on 
sales is a distinct help. 

“From 70 to 80% of the business 
in the average time payment store is 
done with old customers, usually on 
the payment plan. People go back to 
stores where they have credit estab- 
lished. That's easier than going 
through the embarrassment of divulg- 
ing the type of personal information 


required in opening a new account. 

“Over and beyond all this we also 
sunnly advertising material for our 
store outlets: newspaper mats, electros, 
copy, direct-mail pieces, etc. We give 
them, for their advertising, not pic- 
tures of something similar, such as 
the usual syndicated cuts or mats but 
exact pictures of the products they 
sell. 

“Because we give this service, we 
commonly get larger merchandise or- 
ders. The dealer will at least buy 
goods more in proportion to the pro- 
motion he intends to put behind the 
product. Because of the wide area of 


.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 


maintenance, 


is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 
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% 
OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


Whitehall 4350 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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our operations we know, better than 
the small manufacturer can know, 
what the public wants and what the 
demand will be. That reduces the 
gamble. 

“Our practice is to become a part 
of the manufacturing operation. We 
pay them at once. We have otfien 
advanced money to smaller manufac. 
turers so that they could buy their 
raw materials and get going. When 
we work with a manufacturer in this 
way he has no commission to pay, 
he needs no sales force, and he has 
no credits to worry over. We cover 
the United States and we maintain 
show rooms in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 
land, Ore.” ' 


The Reconversion Cycle 


Mr. Altheimer, as a result of Jus 
studies of the merchandising situa- 
tion, feels that there is likely to be a 
period of let-up in buying during the 
reconversion period. Hundreds of 
thousands of war plant workers, he 
believes, will become cautious in their 
spending until such time as they te- 
establish themselves in jobs. On top 
of that, he points out, up to 80% of 
the old charge account buyers, during 
these flush times, have been buying 
on a cash basis. The majority will not 
go back to time buying until they 
find themselves with firmly estab- 
lished incomes once more. 

When this happens, and new post- 
war goods come in, there is likely to 
be a flush period of buying, he ob- 
serves. Pent-up desires will be satis- 
fied. After that there is bound to 
follow a long period when the old- 
time competition will be back. Credit 
accounts will be reopened. In spite 


of warnings from the Government, 


and elsewhere, savings will gradually 
melt away. The great mass of common 
people will spend their savings—they 
are built that way. 
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Inc. (above), San Lorenzo, Calif., stocks perfumes and cosmetics, drugs and many 
other items in addition to conventional food items. (Right) A section of wall 


shelving for drugs and cosmetics in the Wenger Food Store, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Grocery Outlets Are Now Doing 
A Huge Business in Drugs 


One-Stop Easy SuHoppinc: In keeping with this theme, Andrew Williams Stores, 
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Drug outlets have long been raiding other fields for merchandise 


lines. Now they, in turn, are facing some stiff new competition. 


HE period of economic recon- 

struction after final V-Day is 

going to turn up a few first 

rate surprises. Shortages of 
goods and increased wartime consumer 
demands have combined to create a 
whole new generation of fence-jump- 
ing merchandisers. 

Anything for volume as long as it 
will sell, has led to the discovery that 
many things will sell in a variety of 
places. The rapid rise in drug and 


cosmetic sales through food outlets is - 


a pointed case, and the wide extent of 
this movement is probably not gen- 
erally known. 

Big things have been going on, 
and bigger things are underway in the 
retail food field, this country’s biggest 
business. It has been estimated that re- 
tail food sales approached 18 billion 
dollars in 1944. The food business 
with well over half a million retail 
outlets is literally a merchandiser’s 
paradise for the manufacturer who has 
the combination of product, imagina- 
tion, and ability to obtain distribution 
through retail food outlets. Many 
progressive grocery stores have already 
proved the possibilities of building 
substantial volume by the addition of 
drug and cosmetic lines. Wide awake 
ee have cooperated with 
them, 

ood store consumer traffic probably 
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exceeds that of any other field. Esti- 
mates ranging up to 150 million 
people per week shopping in Amer- 
ican food stores are plausible. A repre- 
sentative survey made a few years ago 
indicated that food stores are shopped 
over three and one-half times as often 
as drug stores; about six and one-half 
times as often as department stores; 
and over seven and one-half times as 
often as candy stores. 

In my opinion these figures are too 
conservative. The grocery store has its 
customers come in three to five times 
a week. Every other business must ad- 
vertise heavily to attract customers. 
The grocery .store customer is driven 
in by the most fundamental urge and 
little selling is required. Long experi- 
ence in supermarkets and other self- 
service stores conclusively proves that 
by the time the customer comes into 
the store, she knows fairly well what 
she wants. She recognizes nationally 
advertised brands, and clever mer- 
chandising tactics on the part of re- 
tailers influence to buy known produ- 
ucts. She does her own buying with 
little or no store selling. She is 
generally the buyer for the majority 
of household needs. Experience has 
proved that she appreciates the con- 
venience of finding and selecting drug 
and cosmetic items in the grocery 
store. 


BY 


PAUL SAYRES 


Paul Sayres Co. 
New York City 


COPMETIC St 


Courtesy of Progressive Grocer 


Is it any wonder that many manu- 
facturers have looked with longing 
eyes on the opportunities for increased 
volume presented by grocery stores? 
Household drugs and drug sundries 
have already found a new and logical 
level of distribution via the grocery 
store shelf. This is not new. There 
were many smart merchandisers in 
grandfather's day when we had the 
general store carrying everything from 
drugs and drug sundries all the way 
up the line to groceries, and down 
again to horseshoe nails. In this gen- 
eration we have seen the startling ex- 
pansion of the pharmacist’s counter 
into a hodgepodge shopping center, 
carrying hundreds of items, rise to 
the opportunities of concentrated con- 
sumer traffic. : 

While drug stores have been de- 
veloping into combined general con- 
venience and specialty goods stores 
attached to a soda fountain and 
luncheonette, with a prescription de- 
partment for a background, retail 
grocery outlets have been alive to the 
possibility of filling many of the needs 
of their customers in drug and cos- 
metic lines. 

Of course, the country general stores 
were pioneers as general shopping 
marts. Those were the days when 
consumer traffic was concentrated at 
the local community crossroads. As the 
community grew, there were oppor- 
tunities for specialization and _ the 
single general store often developed 
into a number of specialty stores. For 
some little time we have been wit- 
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TIME SUYERS | | 


CALL ON Sper FOR TIME DETECTING 


WEAF . 


WBZ & WBZA . 


. New York 
Boston, Springfield 


WGY. . Schenectady 
KYW . Philadelphia 
WRC Washington 
KDKA . . Pittsburgh 
WTAM . Cleveland 
Wwowo. . Ft. Wayne 
WMAQ . Chicago 
KOA . Denver 
KPO San Francisco 
[54] 


“SPOT” can’t always nail the exact buy you're after. NBC spots 
are in much too much a demand for that! But time and time 
again he has helped many a time buyer put his finger on some- 
thing equally good . . . buys which have been astonishingly 
productive for a wide variety of big-name advertisers. 

For NBC Spot Sales representatives know their business 
... and make a business of helping you in yours. So, if you've 
got a spot problem just sing out and you'll get all the facts 
and all the help we can give you. 


Call on “‘Spot” today for time detecting on one or more of NBC's 
key stations . . 


power more than one third higher than the nation’s average—sta- 


. stations in markets where families have a buying 


tions with 55% of the country’s radio homes in their primary areas. 


NBCs )SALES 


New York, Circle 7-8300 + Chicago, Superior 8300 + SanFrancisco, Graystone 8700 
Washington, Republic 4000 « Cleveland, Cherry 0942 « Hollywood, Hollywood 6161 
Denver, Maine 6211 + Boston, Hancock 4261 
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nessing the growth of many new ur- 
ban crossroads communities and the 
tendency to return to the conveniences 
of the old-fashioned type of shopping 
center of country store days. This is 
only natural. r 

Wherever there is a consumer traffic 
in volume, there are opportunities to 
sell. The many new urban crossroads 
communities which have developed as 
a result of increasing concentration of 
population are leading more and more 
to the evolution of combined shopping 
centers. The rapid rise of the super- 
market in the grocery field is a dra- 
matic instance of the trend. It par- 
allels the evolution of the general 
merchandising activities of the large 
drug store. 

A recent survey of supermarkets 
undertaken and reported by Super 
Market Merchandising imdicates the 
irresistible and rising trend of drug 
and cosmetic sales through these out- 
lets. This survey covering nearly 3,000 
markets in 38 states disclosed that 
56% of supermarket operators intend 
to undertake merchandising of drugs 
and cosmetics after the war. More- 
over, 13% more intend to market 
cosmetics. At the present time, about 
37% of the reporting supermarkets 
have drug and cosmetic departments 
and 13% cosmetics only. In 1939 only 
20% of these outlets handled these 
lines. At the time of the survey 17% 
of the markets reported employment 
of pharmacists. 


Supermarkets as Outlets 


Indicative of the extent of the suc- 
cess of supermarkets in drug and cos- 
metic lines, is the report of one oper- 
ator who did $300,000 worth of busi- 
ness with a gross markup of 25% in 
one year. This was accomplished with- 
out any advertising; goods were sim- 
ply well displayed. Another supet- 
market chain operates nine service de- 
partments and 35 self-service depart- 
ments. Service departments averaged 
about $35,000 annually with a net 
profit of 10%. Self-service depart- 
ments averaged $125 to $300 per week 
per store, carried about 200 items with 
a gross profit of about 33%. It is 
estimated that there are about 10,000 
supermarkets now and that 3,000 new 
ones will open up at the end of the 
war. hemi to the Super Market 
Merchandising survey, 8,000 of these 
markets will carry drug and cosmetic 
items, 

The Progressive Grocer reports as a 
result of annual surveys that 37.6% 
of the stores it covered handled drug 
sundries in 1935 and 43.2% in 1944. 
A detailed analysis of approximately 
2,900 reporting independent food 
store operators with an average volume 
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QUANTITY PRODUCERS OF ST. 


A NEW KIND OF 
RADIO PUSH-BUTTON 


The prewar push-button station selector was a 
great improvement over dial-tuning of radio. 


But jabbing forefingers soon jolted it off the 


station frequency. 


The public wants that cured. 
Crystal-tuning will cure it. 


We have developed a circuit, using four 
crystals, easily interchanged, so that the major 
local stations can be tuned accurately, exactly 
on frequency — and as long as the set itself 
keeps in working order. The crystals cannot 
change frequency. They cannot go off. Critical 
war use of Pan-El Control Crystals has demon- 


strated this, fully. 


We are ready to discuss prices, and to 
produce in quantities, on any schedule you may 
require, to any specifications you may establish, 
however difficult. Our engineers will gladly 
collaborate with yours on any electronic use of 


control crystals. 


PAN-ELectronics LABoratories, Inc. 
500 Spring Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


DA AND SPECIAL 
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Why Beat Around the Bush? 


.. Geta bead 
on the Saad! 


You set your sights on the target 
when you advertise in a Haire 
Specialized Business Paper. Each 
covers its market exclusively — 
completely — directly. 


_ BUSINESS PAPERS — 
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| of $86,000 in 1943 indicated the fol- 


lowing: 


Stores Handling Drug Sundries 
by Size of Stores 


| Under $30,000 Sales ............41.8% 
| $30,000 to $49,999 ....... . ++ 43.9% 
| $50,000 to $99,999 .............41.9% 
| $100,000 to $249,999 ........... 44.6% 

$250,000 and over .............. 50.5% 


Stores Handling Drug Sundries 
by Type of Arrangements 


Semi-Self-Service wee 44.2% 
Complete Self-Service nos so een 
Counter Service ......... . 40.0% 


Stores Handling Drugs by 
Voluntary, Coop & Unaffiliated 


Voluntary & Cooperative Group 
NS fora arena cal Avan we iraie aes ater 42.8% 
CN IND: ok sins es ccas cus 43.7% 


Stores Handling Drugs by Type 


Combination Stores (with meat). ..41.7% 
Grocery Stores (without meat)... .22.1% 
Country General Stores........... 68.1% 


Stores Handling Drug Sundries 
by Service 

Delivery Stores . 41.0% 

No-Delivery Stores 


Stores Handling Drug Sundries 
by Geographic Sections 


ek, eae 48.0% 
DD re 39.3% 
ON NE gos cio eckvaews cua 53.6% 
er os aie kid Watenn sweat 45.1% 
in oid » ciaedisara eR 49.2% 
re 32.4% 
. 2 OO” Oe ee . 63.3% 
I Sc a ar rani eta an 42.9% 
Sea eee ere eee yt 39.3% 
EE Ere er ae ete 50.0% 

The indications of these surveys 


speak for themselves. Super Market 
Merchandising estimates a potential 


annual volume of drug and cosmetic 


items in supermarkets of $120,000,- 


| 000. There should be at least an 


additional $180,000,000 available in 
the balance of the grocery trade, or a 
total of $300,000,000. This combined 
figure represents less than 2% of the 
nearly 18 billion retail grocery sales 
in 1944. It is not quite 10% of esti- 
mated drug store sales. This additional 
volume which the drug and cosmetic 
manufacturers may logically anticipate 


_meed not be at the expense of the 


retail drug trade. Volume attained to 
date appears to have been additional 
and not competitive with the drug 
stores which reported increases of 
77% for independents and 65% for 
chains in the four-year period from 
1939 to 1943. 

The retail food outlet offers drug 
and cosmetic manufacturers an addi- 
tional mass marketing area with the 
highest concentration of steady and 
prime shoppers in the country. But, 


there are problems ahead. In some 
areas, manufacturers are reluctant to 
sell their lines through the grocery 
trade because of fears of reprisals by 
drug retailers. Again, there is a con. 
stant and militant campaign to influ. 
ence legislatures to help the retail 
druggists to pre-empt the field for 
themselves. The selfish actions of the 
druggists seen almost ironical when it 
is remembered that they have been 
running fast and loose in nearly every 
other field of merchandising for years, 

There is a variety of solutions, chief 
among which is the full acceptance of 
the retail food outlet as a prime 
market for nationally advertised drug 
and cosmetic items by standard manu- 
-facturers. There are other interesting 
possibilities in the field for new com- 
panies to build and advertise new lines 
of drugs and cosmetics and concen- 
trate on non-drug outlets. Moreover, 
there is the opportunity for a few food 
manufacturers whose well advertised 
brands have instant consumer recogni- 
tion and acceptance to place their 
nationally known names on a new 
line of drug and cosmetic products. 

Wide awake manufacturers who are 
fully conscious of the coming scramble 
for distribution in the post-war period 
are mindful of the extreme importance 
of the part that retail markups will 
play in moving goods. The natural 
economics of distribution have been 
at work for some time in the drug 
field. As a result, we have seen the 
rise of the cut-rate drug store. 

It is generally recognized that the 
grocery field, with its mass merchan- 
dising advantages, has worked out a 
more economical system of selling than 
is to be found in any other line. This 
is particularly true in the merchandis- 
ing of nationally advertised brands. It 
is this combination of wide and eco- 
nomical distribution facilities, mass 
shopping, and clever merchandising 
that will draw more nationally adver- 
tised drug and cosmetic items to the 
grocery shelves. 
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(Captions read clock-wise) 


BRUSH 'N’ BLEND CREAM LIPSTICK: Both lipstick and handy 
make-up brush are combined in this convenient, attractively designed 
plastic case. A product of The Natone Co., Los Angeles, this lip- 
stick is said to be the only one with Carnadin Eternale, one appli- 
cation of which sometimes lasts all day and keeps smooth finish. 


SUN-KRAFT QUARTZ LAMP: The exclusive, patented feature of 
this ultra-violet therapy lamp is its 6” x 5” all quartz tube, which 
generates 95% pure ultraviolet rays, without the presence of any 
heat whatever. This tube is activated without internal electrodes, 
wires or filament, and will not fog, blacken, or weaken in ultra- 
violet intensity. It is also claimed that the tube will never burn out. 


TOMORROW'S PORTABLE RADIO: One of the several compact 
receiving sets Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., New York City, 
is planning to produce in the immediate post-war period. |t is said 
that the new line has reception power and other technical features 
that represent vast improvement over pre-war radio receiving sets. 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVE LOTION: Sutra Sunfilter Lotion has been 
introduced by Artra Cosmetics, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., as a compan- 
ion product to its Sutra Sunfilter Cream. Packaged in 3-ounce bottles. 


SAGE AIR REFRESHER: A new deodorizer with an entirely new 
wishbone wick feature is being introduced by Sage Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City. With this air refresher there is nothing to light, 
burn, or mix. One simply lifts the permanently attached cap and the 
wick does the rest. Its purpose is to dispel all odors quickly and 
to freshen closed up or smoke-staled roems. It’s available in six 
ounce and 16-ounce sizes, is sold through drug and department stores. 
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GRAND COULEE DAM 


Started in 1933 and today the nation’s ‘‘Mightiest 
War Weapon,” this great project has been a major 
factor in the steady upward climb in Inland Empire 
business, as shown in chart prepared by University of 
Washington economists. 


MORNING SUNDAY 


SPOKANE, 


COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


Advertising Representatives: John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ECONOMISTS 
CHART 13 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THIS 
FAST DEVELOPING WESTERN MARKET 


PERCENT BUSINESS ACTIVITY — INLAND EMPIRE AREA 
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MAP OF INLAND EMPIRE 


HE EYES of the nation are on Spokane’s Inland Empire—be- 
cause of its immense basic resources of farm crops, forest products, 
metals and minerals—because of sensational developments resulting 
from the war-—and because of future growth assured by cheap 
power at Grand Coulee Dam and the creation of a new farm empire ie iri nin 
in the Columbia River Basin. 
Recognition of the Inland Empire as a market has come from WASHINGTON 

many authorities, high among them being the economists associated NORTHERN 
with the Bureau of Business Research, College of Economics and IDAHO 
Business, University of Washington, Seattle. This Bureau’s official 
publication is a monthly magazine, “Pacific Northwest Industry,” 
edited by Dr. Nathanael H. Engle, Director of the Bureau. In its 
April, 1945, issue, this magazine states—“TREND OF BUSINESS— 
With this issue the Bureau of Business Research is inaugurating a 
new index designed to measure business activity in the Inland Em- 
pire—that large territory consisting of eastern Washington, northern PARTS OF FOUR STATES 
Idaho, western Montana, and northeastern Oregon, of which Spokane 
is the chief trading center and the acknowledged financial leader.” 


WESTERN | 
MONTANA. 


The initial chart is reproduced above with the permission of Dr. 
Engle. Sources of the various data are as follows: Elec- 
7 eee P P P P tricity sales—Washington Water Power Co., Spokane. 
This new composite index is composed of eleven major series of Factory Employment—Federal Reserve Bank of San 
: : ad tat Francisco. Department store sales, eastern Washing- 
business and economic data Electricity sales, factory employment, Some aaa maniaaien Slaiiie-ciiamenmk Waianae tani UF tae 
department store sales, post office receipts, gasoline sales, newspaper Prencteco. Pest Cftice recetote, Spokane, Walla Walla, 
es - ° ase . . : enatchee, an akima—vVarious tmasters. Gaso- 
advertising, carloadings grain, carloadings fruit, carloadings live- cee cae, Gacieen-—ien aeen Olean. 
stock, bank debits, life insurance sales. In its analysis of the chart Newspaper advertising, Spokane—Spokesman-Review 
h . fo a ae : and Chronicle. Carloadings (grain, fruit, and live 
the magazine states, “Perhaps the most significant feature of busi- stock)—Pacific Northwest Advisory Board, Seattle. 
- e . —— Bank debits, Spokane, Walla Walla, and Yakima— 
nes ‘ : 
ness activity in the Inland Empire area as portrayed by this index Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. Life insur- 
is that it has maintained a steady upward trend since 1932 similar to ance sales (ordinary ). Washineton—Lite Insurance 
7 ~ . . . ese ’ ’ " 
that which would be likely to occur in a prosperous and growing a ey eee ee 
economy:” 


pokane Dnily Chronitle 


EVENING 
WASHINGTON 


OVER 130.000... 81.24 % UNduplicated 


Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 
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Acute food shortages have onby 
given Blodgett new opportuni- 
ties to suggest, for example, new 
ideas in mass cooking of fish, 
methods of preventing meat 
shrinkage, use of oven methods 
in preparation of vegetables. 
Research in cooking methods 
continues to provide evidence 
that the oven is a_ versatile 
piece of kitchen equipment. 


Training Customers in Use-Extension 


Widens Markets for Blodgett Ovens 


Sales representatives for G. S. Blodgett Co. are commercial cooking 


experts. They talk with ease about damp and heavy cakes, curdling 


custards and broiling fish fillets for hundreds of hungry mouths. 


Now they’re getting into a new field: oven treatment of plastics. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


DANIEL J. BROGAN 


Sales Manager, G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vt. 


ORE than half the hotels and 

restaurants in New York 

City have in their kitchens 

baking and roasting ovens 
made by G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vt. Seventy-five out of every 
100 diners in the country have Blodg- 
ett ovens. Hundreds of in-plant 
feeding operations are conducted with 
installations of batteries of Blodgett 
ovens. 

Some of these large-scale Blodgett 
users are: Bethlehem Steel, Douglas 
Aircraft, General Motors, Goodyear 
Rubber, Higgins Industries, Sylvania 
Products, United Aircraft (feeding 
more than 30,000 daily at the plant 
in Kansas City). Most Army training 
centers, barracks, staging areas and 
hospitals are Blodgett-equipped. So 
are dozens of Naval Shore Stations, at 
such points as Lido Beach, L. I.; At- 
lantic City; Fargo Barracks, Boston; 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard, Brooklyn Naval 
Hospital, and elsewhere. Many ships 
on the high seas have Blodgett coal- 
fired or oil-fired ovens in their gal- 
leys. 

Blodgett ovens are also being used 
on an increasingly large scale for in- 
dustrial purposes, such as core-drying 
in casting plants, in plywood manu- 
facturing, in drying face powder, and 
in the plastics industry. 

Blodgett ovens are in commercial 
kitchens and in industrial organiza- 
tions because of alert and aggressive 
sales promotional methods. The com- 
pany’s program embraces advertising 
in 26 food and institutional maga- 
zines; a comprehensive institutional 
and educational campaign; and co- 
operation with such allied industries 
and associations as the American Gas 
Association, the National Restaurant 
Association, the American Hotel As- 


sociation, and the American Dietetu 
Association. 


Blodgett ovens are sold through 
jobber outlets. The product has na- 
tional distribution. Sales promotion, 
an important part of the selling pro- 
gram is conducted under the leader- 
ship of six representatives, in New 
England, Eastern U. S., Southeastern 
U. S., Southwest, Southwest Coast, and 
Northwest. These representatives 
were chosen because of their wide ex- 
perience in the commercial cooking 
field and their knowledge of gas utili- 
zation, as well as for their sales pro- 
ficiency. They are in a sense trouble- 
shooters, and they make it their biisi- 
ness to help Blodgett oven users with 
their cooking problems. 


Standards for Blodgett jobber out- 
lets are high. To be selected, a jobber 
must be already established in the 
kitchen or institutional equipment 
business; must have an adequate sales 
force, satisfactory field coverage, good 
display facilities, and a delivery sys- 
tem. 

Once chosen, a jobber outlet can 
rely upon having strong backing from 
the home office and his particular 
field representative. The companys 
advertising campaign uncovers 4 
steady stream of prospects not only for 
bakery ovens, but for roasting ovens 
as well. The products are purposely 
designed to require a minimum of 
service, since service (especially i 
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NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. ° 


STEER A TRUER 


How soon and how fully do you know of im- 
portant changes in the newspaper advertising 
plans of competitive products? 


It is almost impossible to follow these changes 
as they occur in the 1,821 U. S. dailies unless 
you are a subscriber to ACB Newspaper Re- 
search Services. But with ACB Services, you 
are promptly notified of any changes and de- 
tails of same. ACB reads every advertisement 
published in the daily newspapers and can eas- 
ily furnish you advertisements, schedule list- 
ings, monthly linage and expenditure reports, 
and other data of interest to you. 


Four ACB Newspaper Research Services of 
special interest to advertising agencies are listed 
in the adjoining column. They keep you ad- 
vised of things you should know to steer a truer 
sales course in these uncertain times. 


a] SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Re- 
ports; Specified Tearsheets; Advertis- 
ing Allowance; Schedule Listings; Scrap 
Books; Mat Analysis; gives details; 
cost, coverage; list of users. Write today. 


SF 15. 2945 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark St. * 


SALES COURSE 


ACB Services are helpful to advertisers and their agencies 


SCHEDULE LISTINGS WITH COST REPORTS—A daily review 
of competitive copy—where—how much—how often—and cost 
information. Tear sheet of each type of ad is furnished with list 
showing “‘where it started to appear.’”’ Supplementary reports 
show campaign on each advertisement as it progresses in sched- 
uled cities. Shows when and where test markets are used. 
Monthly expenditure or linage summaries can be furnished to 
supplement daily reports. 


SCRAP BOOK SERVICE—You choose the subject—ACB fur- 
nishes the advertisements and keeps books up-to-date. A com- 
pact, loose-leaf book is set up and serviced weekly to show copy 
and range of each ad run on specified brands. Competitive na- 
tional and/or dealer advertising is covered in all papers, all cities, 
or can be limited to certain specified cities or market groups. 
Valuable to account executives and are constantly referred to 
by Space Buying, Art and Copy Departments. 


(a) UNDUPLICATED COPY SERVICE and (b) OUTSTANDING 
ADVERTISEMENTS (a) Unduplicated copy service gives you 
a tear sheet containing first run of advertising that has news 
elements of the type you specify. For example: Advertisements 
in your line using a new copy theme; Premium and contest ads; 
New advertiser of product similar to yours; Advertising offering 
a substitute for your product; etc. 


(b) Outstanding advertisements are those outstanding as to size, 
copy treatment, or both. 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 


4 
wartime) is the bugaboo of dealers in | 
the commercial appliance field. 


Jobber personnel, especially when 
newly employed, receives coaching 
from the home office and from Blodg- 
ett’s field representative. Leads are 
impartially allocated. It is the com- 
pany’s policy, upon receiving an in- 
quiry or an order from an institution 
not already a customer, to ask the 


name of the supplier from whom it | 


has been purchasing kitchen e uip- 
ment. If the supplier is a Blodgett 


jobber, he gets the lead or the chance | 
The company | 


to handle the order. 
also encourages specialization; that is, 


concentrating on certain types of cus- | 


tomers, such as hotels, hospitals, res- 
taurants of various kinds, and so on. 
Through such specialization, a jobber 
learns to give unusually good service 


and to know the special applications | 


of Blodgett equipment in the field of 
the user's operations. 


Education in Wide Sense 


Blodgett uses every known means 
of educating members of the institu- 
tional cooking world, not only with 
respect to its own equipment, but to 
better procedures in general. It ham- 
mers away at the theme of using 
“specialized cooking tools,” and of us- 
ing assembly line methods and other 
efficient practices in the kitchen. This 
policy has had much to do with wid- 
ening the company’s markets. Blodgett 
is believed to be the oldest company 
in its field in existence. Its ovens 
were used by the U. S. Army during 
the Mexican War. But it is only 
through education that customers have 
learned to use the oven for the prepara- 
tion of such foods as ham, vegetables, 
hamburgers, and other dishes. These 
new ideas had to be planted, and be- 
fore they were accepted, demonstra- 
tions, plus figures on time and money 
saved were necessary. 

As part of the educational cam- 


paign, Blodgett ovens are installed in | 


cooking schools where hotel and 


stitutional workers are trained: Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Cornell Uni- 


versity, vocational high schools, and 
other institutions. 

Another plank in the educational 
campaign consists of originating arti- 
cles and delivering addresses. To be 
useful, such material must be meaty 
and authentic. Invitations to address 
national and regional meetings of 
purveyors, gas, food service, and al- 
lied associations are 


Blodgett representatives, on subjects 


varying from food preparation to the | 


principles of kitchen engineering. 


Highly prized among such assignments | 
are lectures to student groups taking | 
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KITCHEN PLAN NO. 


» mass-feeding kitchen plans. 


The kitchen below produces food for 3600 employees of a 


shipyard. 
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Designed by Glenn Osgard of Stouffer's Restaurants for 
Chas. M. and Edward Stotz, Architects-Engineers. 
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Blodgett is not only selling ovens. The company is selling kitchen efficiency. Many of 
their business paper advertisements carry kitchen layouts like this one, which blue- 
prints a kitchen arrangement that feeds 3,600 employes of a shipyard. The character 
of the equipment and the exact placing in food assembly line are clearly indicated. 


hotel, restaurant bakery and dietetic 
courses. There is a steady demand for 
informative articles and talks of this 
nature. One printed piece on the use 
of ‘roasting ovens has enjoyed a tfe- 
print circulation of 40,000. Groups 
recently addressed were: American 
Gas Assn., American Dietetic Assn., 
Food Service Directors Assn., Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Assn., Pittsburgh 
Stewards & Caterers Assn., Rutgers 
University Restaurant Management 
class. 

Using the term education in its wid- 
est sense, as including the rendering 
of service, here are some examples of 
what Blodgett has done for users of 
the firrn’s equipment: 

A hospital chef complained that the 
Custard was “breaking down,” and at- 
tributed this to the new Blodgett oven. 
A trouble-shooter from the company 
did a bit of research and discovered 
that the hospital kitchen had shifted 
from the use of powdered sugar to 
granulated about the time of the pur- 
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chase of the new oven, without mak- 
ing allowances for the change in the 
preparation of the custard. The recom- 
mended change resulted in good-qual- | 
ity custard. . . . A woman who had| 
done fine baking at home went into | 
the bakery business, but the baking | 
she did in bulk fell far beneath the | 
standards of her former output. Upon | 
investigation, Blodgett found she had 
used her old recipes, merely enlarg- 
ing the quantities, without realizing | 
that bulk cooking necessitates anges | 
in formulae. Solving problems like 
this is routine service on the part of | 
Blodgett representatives. | 

Rendering service to users entails | 
keeping abreast of current conditions. | 
In wartime, for example, there has | 
been eagerness for information on) 
such subjects as mass cookery of fish, | 
ways of extending meat, methods of | 
preventing shrinkage of meat dishes. | 
Blodgett has supplied such informa- | 
tion, naturally with reference to the | 
part the company’s products play in | 


Dictate a Letter... 


Have it typed... 


Sign it. Then pick it up, 
look at it... feel of it. Does 
your letterhead come up 
to your letter ? Is the paper 
clean, crisp, impressive 
and full of snap? 


Is Your Bond 


as Good as 
Your Word? 


If your letterhead is Atlantic 
Bond, a genuinely watermarked 
quality paper, your answer will 
be, “YES.” Our portfolio of 
samples “Eastern Fine Papers for 
Business” will certainly convince 
you. Send for a free copy now. 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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Akron’s reputation as the birth- 


place of rubber is firmly se- 
cured with the sudden growth 
of a new, mammoth industry— 
“RUBBER RESEARCH”. It has 
already reached proportions un- 
dreamt of in the history of rub- 
ber. Briefly, the picture of 
Akron’s new Rubber Research 
industry to date is this: 

¢ Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company now has in operation 
a new, modern $1,325,000 lab- 
oratory. 

® General Tire and Rubber 
Company, in March, opened a 
new $500,000 laboratory build- 
ing. 

¢ Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, on July 3rd, com- 
pleted a new $2,000,000 labora- 
tory. 

¢ Seiberling Rubber Company 
recently opened a $115,000 lab- 
oratory in its new administra- 
tion building. 

e B. F. Goodrich Company now 
has in the planning stage a 
mammoth new laboratory that 


will cost more than $1,000,000. 


“Rubber Research” is another rea- 
son why Akron, a rich war-time 
market, will be a prosperous peace- 
time market—one you cannot af- 
ford to overlook when planning 
your postwar sales programs. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 
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the various operations described. One 
of these ‘“‘typical-of-the-times’’ prob- 
lems was that of a New Jersey hos- 
pital confronted with the necessity 
for expansion to 150 additional 
beds, to service near-by shipyards. In- 
adequate kitchen space was a stum- 
bling-block, but Blodgett’s represen- 
tative recommended certain changes, 
including the increase in the use of 
oven-prepared dishes. The additional 
patients could be taken care of, be- 
cause of these changes, without in- 
creasing the floor space of the kitchen. 

Another wartime emergency devel- 
oped when the authorities in charge 
of the U. S. Naval Training Station 
at Hunter College (for WAVES) 
were confronted with the difficult task 
of supplying 16,500 meals daily from 
a kitchen originally designed to serve 
only 1,200. This problem, too, was 
solved when recommendations for 
menu changes and oven cookery meth- 
ods were made and followed. 

In wartime, assistance has often 
taken the form of advice on changing 
formulae, necessary especially when 
substitute materials must be used. A 
typical instance was that of showing 
a baker how to prepare a shortening 
from rendered beef suet, vegetable oil 
and butter, to replace the high butter 


content of his Danish pastry. Thus, 
a complaint about oven performance 
was transformed into improvement 
of the product, which restored the 
failing sales curve and at the same 
time saved valuable red points. 

Blodgett’s advertising, since 1939, 
has carried educational and promo- 
tional themes and has contained many 
case histories. A typical insertion in 
a food or institutional magazine might 
show photographs of the company’s 
oven installations for plant infeeding, 
for a kitchen or bakery at a Naval or 
Army center. Sometimes statistics are 
given—numbers of meals served in 
given periods and amount of cubic feet 
of gas consumed. 

Another theme used since 1939 in 
Architectural Record has been that of 
kitchen layouts. During the first 12 
months of the campaign, plans for 12 
kitchens were shown. More than 20,- 
000 reprints were requested and dis- 
tributed. In July of this year, publi- 
cation of the third series of layout 
advertisements was begun. 

For obvious reasons, Blodgett’s 
ovens have had many wartime appli- 
cations and the demand for them has 
been active. But what will happen 
when the war is over? Will the pic- 
ture be as rosy? The company’s man- 
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Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 4q 
—that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 


Shee! Cherelord 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 
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= get plenty of power out of your advertisiny: 
drives in The American Magazine . . . the purchasing 
power of both men and women, husbands and wives, 
fathers and daughters, mothers and sons. That’s be- 


cause The American Magazine is edited with dual sex 


appeal . . . edited to double-expose your advertising to 


millions of women and millions of men . . . multimil- 


lions of aspirational Americans who buy The Ameri- 
can Magazine on the newsstands, who subscribe, or In the Service 
who beg, borrow, or steal somebody else’s copy. of the Nation 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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& Downing 


Long distance call from Chicago. 
“Mr. Harper?” 
"Yes, this is Harper.” 


“This is Jones and Downing, Chicago. We 
haven't been able to call on you for some 
time, but...” 


“Just a minute...Who are Jones and Downing?” 


Memoty is short lived. Keeping contact 
with merchants in thousands of small 
Cities and towns all over the U.S.A. isa 
problem for manufacturers these days. A 
serious problem, because maximum sales 
volumes cannot be had without selling 
this market where 56% of the retail out- 
lets are located. The manufacturer with- 
out contact may be quickly forgotten. 

A growing list of national advertisers 
are making frequent calls on small town 
America via PATHFINDER, Main Street’s 
family news magazine. Highly regarded 
by alert people, PATHFINDER’S fast mov- 
ing well written articles have a loyal 
following in the smaller communities. 
And when a magazine is “right” editori- 
ally you can bank on reader response. 
Merchants of the smaller cities and towns 
know PATHFINDER is a magazine that 
commands attentive reading in their own 
communities, 


Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER BUILDING + WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Philadelphia, 230 W. Washington Sq. * New York, 420 Lexington Ave- 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. « Detroit, General Motors Bldg. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher 
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agement believes it will. It is true 
that there will be less demand for 
equipment for mass feeding of mili- 
tary personnel and probably for many 
of the large plants which did war 
work. But there are signs of growing 
acceptance of foods cooked in cen- 
trally located kitchens, which should 
open new markets for commercial 
ovens. There is also growing recogni- 
tion of the nutritional and economic 
values of oven-cooked foods. This 
should help Blodgett’s post-war sales. 

Another growing market is that 
represented by plastics and other in- 
dustries. The company is systematical- 
ly searching for these applications for 
its products and is setting up ways of 
rendering service to the new types 
of prospects and customers uncovered. 
In this program, the cooperation of 
allied industries (gas, for instance) is 
being sought. A personal survey by 
D. J. Brogan brought out facts on 
ways in which the plastics industry 
uses, Of can use ovens. Advertise- 
ments in magazines in the plastics 
field have developed many leads, 
which have been turned over to deal- 
ers. In some instances, organizations 
specializing in this type of business 
have been set up in business, or en- 
couraged to specialize in this field. It 
was pointed out to one in New York 
City that the items used by operators 
in plastics are not unlike those used 
in the commercial kitchen field: tables, 
stock kettles, mixers, and of course, 
ovens. This firm is now selling ovens 
to the plastics industry. 


Service Pays Dividends 


Still another new market is that 
represented by industries requiring ef- 
ficient methods of quick-drying paint 
and enamel and stress-relieving in 
tool grinding. It has been discovered 
that when a tool is ground, certain 
stresses and strains occur. An oven 
to supply heat treatment prevents 
splintering and other damage. Ovens 
are being used to facilitate drying of 
enamel and tempering of plastics in 
one operation. Sales of ovens for such 
purposes do not usually come without 
effort on the part of the seller. 

Despite the fact that many Blodgett 
installations are of batteries of ovens 
for mass feeding operations, the com- 
pany’s management is interested in 
building sales to small users. Educat- 
ing users of commercial kitchen equip- 
ment and those who sell to those users; 
Providing service to those in all 
branches of the commercial cooking 
world; cultivating old markets and 
developing new ones—such methods 
are paying dividends to Blodgett. 
They are equally profitable to 
Blodgett’s jobber outlets. 
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Army, Navy, and Marine Off 
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icers vote 


“TIME is our Favorite Magazine.” 


"The job you are doing in getting news to 


| Says a Marine Corps Lieutenant: 
| 


out-of-the-way places is marvelous. No one home 


can possibly appreciate how popular TIME 
subscribers are on the days when TIME arrives. 
Letters and any personal thing can be left lying 
around but if the subscribers want to read TIME. 
their copies must be carried around with them 
until they're finished or it would be weeks 
before they saw TIME again—and then only after 
everyone else had finished it. A new issue is 
always read by at least 
two men at a time." 
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ADVERTISING OFFICES: New York e Boston e Philadeiphia 


e Cleveland 


¢ Detroit 


e Chicago « San Francisco 
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Have you put 


Stanley’s “magic” 


in your postwar 


selling program...? 


Man-made “magic”, it is said, once saved Stanley from 
native spears during his epic search for Dr. Livingstone. 
Stanley's ‘magic’ was simple enough. 


He merely focussed the hot rays of the sun through his 
watch crystal on dry grass. But the resulting flame 
transformed him from an intended victim to a wor- 


shipped god! 


Skillful use of “focussing” saved Stanley’s lifet 
%* * * 


Today, many manufacturers of industrial products 
are employing Stanley’s ‘““magic”’ to kindle new and 
profitable business. They have found that by focus- 
sing their advertising through Business and Indus- 
trial publications, they directly reach their best 
prospects and customers in greatest concentration. 


pow od 


, 


If you have a product or service to sell Industry, the 
most efficient means of reaching the men who buy, 
recommend, or influence its purchase is through th 
publications these men read consistently to improy 
their business interests. 


There are Business and Industrial publications fo 
all industries and for many individual fields of in 
dustry. They are edited for and read by the key mes 
in these fields—men interested in the news of ne 
products and services, time and money saving d 
velopments, industry trends and business forecas 
This intensive interest enables Business and Ind 
trial publications to enjoy an enviable degree 0 
cover-to-cover readership. 


In developing your selling program, remembée 
Stanley’s “magic”! He accomplished his purpos@™ 
with only a small glass—but he focussed it on tha 
right tinder! Let Business and Industrial public’ 
tions serve as your medium for focussing on th@ 7 


right men—the big-unit prospects for your product Pp’ “ 


or services. ee 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY - INC. T} 
Headquarters for Industrial Information | 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N.Y: 
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Kindle New Business 


By “Focussing” Your Messages Throu ght 
These 24 McGraw-Hill Publications 
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There is No Substitute for Sound Industrial Advertising 
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Kupos: J. Don Alexander congratulates winners in Master Salesmen’s Club. 


Many Contests Help Alexander 
Salesmen Earn Average of $7,300 


Year in and year out salesmen for the Alexander Film Company are 


striving, in varied types of competition, to win honors, prizes 


and bonuses. Earnings are high and turnover is practically nil. 


ONTESTS, salesmen’s clubs, 

and sales campaigns are, play- 

ing a big role in reducing 

turnover and boosting the 
earnings of the sales force of the 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, 
creators of short-length theater screen 
advertising. 

The Alexander brothers, J. Don 
and Don M., president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively of the company, 
want their salesmen and district man- 
agers—in fact, every member of the 
company—to enjoy a high standard of 
living, to be satisfied with their jobs, 
and to have security for the day when 
they want to retire from active duty. 
Their ambition is to see each salesman 
average an annual earning of over 
$5,000. 

Alexander Film has 110 salesmen, 
including 18 district managers and 
assistants to the president throughout 
the United States, and as of Decem- 
ber 1944 company figures show that 
the average salesman is 49 years old, 
has been with the company six years, 
and earned $7,344 during 1944. 

Campaigns, contests, and salesmen’s 
clubs provide the incentive for Alex- 
ander salesmen to achieve this success. 
They win prizes, bonuses, and cups 
throughout the year, and _ enthusi- 
astically proclaim these incentives the 
spark plug which keeps the wheels 
of salesmanship in constant motion. 
This friendly competition for honors 
and prizes is proving the most profit- 
able incentive for success and financial 
independence. 

When the company was organized 
in Spokane in 1919 the Alexander 
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brothers, in visioning its possibilities, 
hoped it might develop to $80,000 a 
year. Now, after more than 26 years 
of progress, that much business is 
signed in many individual weeks, with 
a total of over 50 million dollars in 
the 26 years. This is proof, they be- 
lieve, of what salesmen can do when 
they have a good service to sell and 
when sales management is behind 
them and works with them in sales 
campaigns. 

For almost 20 years five annual 
contests have been in operation for 
Alexander salesmen. 


Master Salesmen’s Club—Of spe- 
cial interest and value is the Master 
Salesmen’s Club which is open to all 
salesmen. A point system was devised 
as the most equitable basis for de- 
termining winners. Points are credited 
for various efforts as well as for dollar 
volume. The five leading salesmen at 
the close of the fiscal year, based on 
total points earned, are declared the 
Master Salesmen for that year. These 
men are given an expense-free trip to 
the home studios in Colorado Springs, 
and a bonus of one half of one per 
cent of their year’s net volume. Alex- 
ander salesmen say this contest is 
worth all the effort it takes to qualify 
and win the coveted visit to this scenic 
town in the Rockies. 

Credit points in this contest are also 
awarded salesmen for their field coop- 
eration other than signing business. 
For example, two credit points are 
given for each dollar the salesman 
collects on delinquent accounts. Two 
points are also awarded for each dol- 


lar the salesman collects trom the cus. 
tomer on the signing of the order, in. 
cluding collections for payment in full 
for the entire contract that is signed, 
Fifty credit points are awarded for 
each weekly work report, if the report 
is mailed promptly at the close of 
each week’s work. 

Other credit points are awarded for 
signing new and renewal screening 
agreements with theaters and for sup- 
plying the home office regular in- 
formation needed to determine the 
advertising desirability of the theaters 
under contract. Such credit points, 
must not exceed 50% of the points 
earned by dollar net sales volume. 


Quarterly Hi-Ten Club — The 
Quarterly Hi-Ten Club is run in con- 
junction with the Master Salesmen’s 
Club on the same point basis. Sales- 
men are paid bonuses which total ap- 
proximately $5,000 per year on these 
two contests. An average of approx- 
imately 25 salesmen participate in 
these bonus payments each year, with 
the highest prize winners netting from 
$400 to $600 per man per year. 

All salesmen are eligible to com- 
pete for the Quarterly Hi-Ten Club. 
The 10 leading salesmen, based on 
earned credit points, are declared the 
Hi-Ten Club winners each quarter, and 
are given a bonus of one half of one 
per cent of their total net volume of 
sales during that quarter. This is a 
little more democratic in that it offers 
more salesmen the opportunity to 
make one or more of the four clubs 
in the year. 


First Year Salesmen’s Club— 
Only new men who have been with 
the company one year or less are 
eligible to this club. Should one of 
these new men qualify for the Master 
Salesmen’s Club, he is automatically 
disqualified for the First Year Sales- 
men’s Club. Five places of honor are 
offered in this club. The first place 
winner receives an expense-free trip to 
the home office. 


Quarterly Hi-Five Extras Club— 
This club is open to all salesmen. As 
its name implies, in this club points 
are awarded for the sale of “extras, 
such as natural color films in place of 
the standard black and white, etc. The 
five salesmen credited with the greatest 
number of points at the end of each 
quarter, comprise the club and receive 
cash awards. In addition, the first 
place winner receives a special prize 
such as an engraved loving cup. ~ 

Throughout the year a wide variety 
of sales contests are introduced. Some 
are drives to do a special job. Others 
are out-and-out sales drives. Cash 1s 
the most acceptable prize, although in 
the past some contests have paid off 
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Men like Mr. V. J. Beissinger, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration, Production Department, thor- 
oughly digest each issue of PETROLEUM 
WORLD, and like hundreds of other men 
who count in the California Petroleum In- 
dustry, keep abreast of the current changes 
through the editorial and advertising pages 
of their favorite paper. 


These are the type of men you reach in 
the California Oil Industry—men who are 
vitally interested in your equipment. These 
are the men who recommend purchases. 
PETROLEUM WORLD keeps them up to 


date on all significant developments affect- 
ing the industry. 

When you have something to tell or sell 
the Petroleum Industry on the West Coast, 
the logical way to do it is through the adver- 
tising pages of PETROLEUM WORLD. 
It is read by the men who do the buying. 


PETROLEUM WORLD 
412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


DRILLING— 
Demands of industry and the 
armed forces have greatly 
increased California drilling 
operation. 


un merchandise, expense-free vacations, 
and so on. Prizes are sometimes paid 
only to the salesmen’s wives and these 
contests usually create great enthusiasm 
and interest. 

During the sales month of April 
each year a special sales drive in honor 
of the president, J. Don Alexander, is 
staged. No prizes are offered in this 
contest. It is strictly honorary. The 
names of the 25 leading salesmen, 
based on dollar volume sold, are placed 
on an imposing plaque and hung in 
the lobby of the administration build- 
ing. These plaques, dating back to 
1927, are of interest to visiting sales- 


men, and Alexander men are proud 
to be named on the honor roll. 

One contest last year was a letter- 
writing one on the part of the sales- 
men’s wives to outline the manner in 
which they helped their husbands 
carry on their work. Illuminating side- 
lights on selling were given in the 
letters, and cash prizes were awarded. 

An outstanding Alexander Election 
contest was staged from June to Sep- 
tember of last year, with all seats open 
in the Producers’ Congress. During 
the warm summer months a slump was 
avoided as this contest kept pace with 
the presidential campaign. The north- 
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Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
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ern division manager and his senatojs 
(salesmen) were the so-called Yank. 
ees, and the southern division manager 
and his senators were the Rebels. 

In addition to winning seats in the 
senate, the three leaders in each pa 
won prizes as follows: First—a free 
trip to the studio with all expenses 
paid; second, a $50 War Bond; third, 
a $25 War Bond. The contest ended 
with a September that topped any 
month in the company’s history. 

Due to the advantages, comradeship, 
interest and loyalty of the home office 
to their salesmen, the Alexander turp. 
over is so low that it is almost zero, 
Aside from men drafted for military 
service, only one left the sales force 
in 1944, 
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WANTED — Man who can 
write letters that sell to take 
charge of direct mail depart- 
ment of a large concern. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right 
man. All answers held in strict 
confidence. Address Box 2160, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Do you know the 
facts 
about the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers 
Weekly’s ‘“‘Aditorial’’ on 
page 104, this issue, 
Sales Management. 
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POST-WAR MARKETS FOR MANUFACTURED GOODS 


POST-WAR [he Committee for Economic Development, through its Marketing Committee, 
PERIODS has secured the cooperation of more than |,500 manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions in making forecasts of post-war markets in their various industries. There will be three 
post-war periods: |—The transitional period of reconversion; 2—The hi diesanith-Sccuinalitad- 


demand; 3—The period where jobs will depend upon current demand and current income. 


1947 The second period is the one selected for the detailed forecast, and 1947 has 


SECOND teen selected within that period as the first full post-war year after a substantial 
PERIOD ; : ‘ 
element of industrial reconversion should have taken place. 


The C. E. D. assumes that there will be a total labor force of 60.0 millions, 3.5 
CIVILIAN 


JOBS million men in the armed services, and a civilian labor force of 56.5 millions. With 


a permissable' ‘labor float” of 2.5 millions we shall need 54.0 million civilian joos in 1947. 


"al 


This total of 54.0 million civilian jobs will mean a 20.3% increase over 1939. But labor is more 
productive: output must increase even more. yf 

S\e The C. E. D. secured from trade associations and manufacturers forecasts for the 
a =! 20 chief classifications of the 1939 Census of Mambecturersiand the 290 principal 
subclassifications. They secured a minimum ee 2 liacests in each subclassification, and an average 
of 4.8. Since these forecasts constitute nealing industoyll own idea (not Washington’s, not 
the C. E. D.’s own experts) as to what: will occur after the war, they should be of tremendous 
value as a check on anticipations and © regarding the year 1947. 


$380 The pesregtte * forecast for the year 1947 is for a manufacturing output valued at 


ourrez slightly more than $80 billion at the general price level of 1939, or an increase of 


VALUE «AD over : he 1939 volume. Think in terms of physical volume, not dollars. 
Fay 
oe oF. 


335 VALUE OF % by this forecast if America’s business men 


=F MANUFACTURES INCREASE let down their sights or relax their efforts; 


te, (Millions of Dollars) EST. 1947° 


% ... the period after the early war years will 
ESTIMATED OVER 


INDUSTRY 1939 1947° 1939 


. 1947 will not be the good year envisioned 


present to business its greatest challenge 


—the challenge of selling what we can 


NON-DURABLE 


roduce; 
32,773.3 44 458.2 35.7 produce; 
GOODS $ $ . 


biieee doce aaa sail oe ... the meeting of that challenge will call for 


better selling and better marketing, all 


MISCELLANEOUS . 1,163.0 
= along the line, than we have ever had 


TOTAL $56,843.0 $80,515.00 41.6% before. PICTOGRAPH BY 


See full: sue Pages fol mudiuliy forecasts 


LD, 


how a 
Bridge Player 
winds up 


nlaying 
Solitaire! 


I’ You have a way with cards, this 
is how it’s done—card swindling 
on a really “big time’’ basis. 


You'll need a cast of four. You play 
the leading role, a relative of a rich, 
influential family with a directorate in, 
let us say, a huge, meat-packing busi- 
ness. The three other characters are 
middle-aged, obviously successful 
business men, one of whom constantly 
reads the Bible and applies the Golden 
Rule to everything in his business and 
private life. People inevitably call him 
the deacon. 


Secure passage on a trans-Atlantic 


liner and arrange to meet your victim; 
preferably a well-known banker whose 
firm stands to profit if he can secure 


FRONT PAGE 


DETECT 


some of the business of the company 
in which you are supposedly a director. 


You remain pretty much aloof, while 
the deacon becomes quite friendly 
with the banker. The deacon, of course, 
confides to the banker that you are 
not satisfied with your company’s 
present banking connections. When 
the banker expresses his interest, the 
deacon, following the Golden Rule, 
offers to bring the two of you closer 
together. 


The third day out, the Bible-reader 
introduces the banker to the other 
members of the stock company and 
suggests some bridge. In an aside to 


the banker he remarks that you like 


bridge and perhaps he can get you 
into the game. 


You allow yourself to be persuaded 
and as the days go by and the stakes 
get higher, you become more friendly 


. with the banker and drop a few hints 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE - FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
World's largest publisher of fact-detective magazines—and detective mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly, Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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about talking over with him your 
company’s banking connections. On 
the last night out, the banker is aston- 
ished to find he has lost $63,766. He 
rationalizes his loss by assuring him- 
self that he will profit many times that 
amount when he secures the meat 
company’s business. You, of course, 
have promised to get in touch with him. 


Three weeks later, after his check 
has cleared and after he has discovered 
that no member of the packing family 
had been aboard ship, the banker 
knows he has been bilked. However, 
you're still one up on him. A man in 
his position can’t afford to admit he’s 
been swindled. 


If you’re lucky, you can keep this 
up on boats, at resorts, etc., for fifteen 
or twenty years. Then the Treasury 
Department will want to know a few 
things about your income taxand that’s 
how you wind up playing solitaire. 


This incident is from a true story in Inside Detective about one 
of the most successful swindlers in the country. It is typical of the 
editorial fare that impels 1,097,940 men to buy Dell Detective 
Group monthly. This cross-section of the urban male audience 
is an important market for any product that appeals to men, 
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THE 1947 QUOTA FOR MANUFACTURES 
4A alli The 42 percent increase in the dollar value of manufactures (at the 1939 price 

= | level) is expected to result in a 34 percent increase in manufacturing employment, 
or a total of 13,469,000 jobs in manufacturing. 


JP -& 


7] 4 %, \f the rest of the economy behaves as it might be expected to behave with such 
==s 4 


an increase in manufactures, we shall reach the desired goal, 54 million employed 


civilians. The rest of the economy does take its cue from manufacturing. 


mya Any business man will make a great mistake if he assumes that this high level of 


business activity is sure to materialize. He should continue to make up his own 


Wwe?) 


ea «) 
=\V" 


mind about what is going to happen, just as he has always done. He should not 
succumb in this case, any more than he should in any other, to the temptation to 
let someone else do his thinking for him. 


But we do think—and we can hardly state this proposition too 


strongly—that the business man should take heart from_this 


stirring expression of optimism by a representative cross-section 
——o— —e - 


of American manufacturing industry. 
- J Cc /— 


The 1939 price level is used for the 1947 estimate so as to make PICTOGRAPH By 


the two years roughly comparable in terms of physical volume. 


Think in units, not dollars. 


Here are the precise goals for industry in the 20 chief classifications of manufactures: 


VALUE OF | 


MANUFACTURES 
te Dollars) % \NCREASE 


INDUSTRY © estimaten  EST’D 1947* 


Non-durable goods: 1939 1947* OVER 1939 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS $10,618.0 $ 14,185.6 33.6% 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 1,322.2 2,240.0 69.4 
TEXTILE AND FIBER PRODUCTS 3,930.7 4,997.9 27.2 
APPAREL AND OTHER FABRIC PRODUCTS 3,325.0 4,136.3 24.4 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 2,019.6 2,579.3 27.7 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 2,578.5 3,359.8 30.3 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 3,733.7 5,907.3 <= se 
PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 2,954.0 4,023.5 36.2 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 902.3 1,329.2 47.3 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 1,389.5 1,699.3 22.3 


———_— 


TOTAL NON-DURABLE $32,773.5 $44,458.2 35.7% 


Durable goods: 


LUMBER AND TIMBER BASIC PRODUCTS $ 1,122.1 $ 1,412.8 
FURNITURE AND FINISHED LUMBER PRODUCTS 1,267.7 1,872.5 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 1,440.2 2,062.6 
IRON & STEEL & THEIR PRODUCTS, EXCEPT MACHINERY 6,591.5 9,052.4 
NONFERROUS METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 2,572.9 3,710.1 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 1,727.4 2,698.3 
MACHINERY, EXCEPT ELECTRICAI. 3,254.2 4,961.1 
AUTOMOBILES AND AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 4,047.9 7,117.6 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, EXCEPT AUTOMOBILES 882.9 1,539.1 

TOTAL DURABLE $22,906.8 $34,426.5 
MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES $ 1,163.0 $ 1,630.3 

GRAND TOTAL (all manufacturing industry) $56,843.0 $ 80,515.0 


*at 1939 price level See following pages for subclassifications 
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i i ere within so small a space are represented nine of 
America’s food producers and processors who are feeding 


a great part of this hungry world. 


High in the councils of eight of these companies are 136 Business Week 


subscribers plus 400 Business Week pass-along readers . . . men whose planning, 


purchasing, production decisions direct an army of men and women, acres of 


machinery, huge fleets of cars and trucks. 


Wherever you look you'll find evidence that Business Week is one of the 


finest publishing products on your media shelf . . . a half-million 


management-men readers, neatly packaged for your advertising convenience. 


_ 


You have many things to say to management-men 


rf; 
ie) 
»> 
ud 


and one best place to say them 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT Aue 


(Space does not permit the charting of the goals in each of the 290 subclassifications for which industry leaders have given 
estimates to the Committee for Economic Development's Marketing Committee, but for each major group SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is charting the leaders in dollar volume and printing the percentage increases predicted for the lesser ones . . . The complete 


study may be secured from the Committee for’ Economic Development. Ask ‘for “American Industry Looks Ahead.”) 


THE DOZEN “100Z0R BETTER” GROUPS 


EST'D % OF INCREASE 
1947° OVER 1939 


Silverware and plated ware . . 102.4 
Cars and trucks (for interior use) 104.0 
Coin-operated machines . . . 110.8 
Railroad cars and equipment . . 114.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases. |17.4 
Liquors, distilled. . . . . . 125.1 


Associations and leading manufacturers Lecomolvaee 2... .'. 1299 


in an even dozen of the 290 subclassifications Rayon and allied products. . . 132.9 


say that their dollar volume in 1947 (figured at Boatbuilding and repairing. . . 136.7 


Plasti ee ok}. » . 1GID 
1939 prices) should more than double the 1939 —— 


Oleomargarine . . . .. . IZ7z.I 
figure. They are: Aluminum products, all types. . 182.2 


THE BILLIQN-DOLLAR BABIES 


EST'D % OF INCREASE 
be 1947°OVER 1939 
4] % : 


INCREASE wS ; Newseapemem 68% a4) 2. $66 


Primarysmelting of nonferrous metals 21.7 
Paper and paperboard mills . . . 23.1 
Cotton broad woven goods . . . 27.0 
Bread and bakery products . . . 28.3 
Meat packing, wholesale . . . . 34.0 
Petroleum refining. . . . . . 35.1 
Steel works and rolling mills. . . 35.3 
but the estimatés indicate that only 3 will ex- Mek vane. . .... : . 678 


Eleven-subclassifications are scheduled 


for dollar volumes in excess of $1,000,000,000, 


ceed the overall expected increase of 42%. Misc. chemicals, incl. synthetic rubber 76.4 
Lees wee 54... . Ob 


T Not including biscuits and crackers. 
oe, PICTOGRAPH 8Y *at 1939 price level 
ea Sols Managimint 
8.15-45 


See following pages for subclassifications 


VALUE OF 


FOOD AND - MANUFACTURES % INCREASE 


(Millions of Dollars) EST’D 1947 
KINDRED PRODUCTS 1939 1947 ts OVER 1939 


Meat packing, wholesale 2648.3 3547.8 Se ~~ 


Sausages, prepared meats 208.0 287.8 ee 33. 
Creamery butter 492.2 603.0 a 22.5 
l 


Cheese 108.2 137.1 «267 


Condensed and evaporated milk 209.8 257.7 HE 22.6 ! 
Ice cream and ices 285.8 484. | 
Canned fish 65.5 100.9 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables 587.3 744.7 
Flour and other grain-mill products 649.9 735.9 
Cereal preparations 128.4 156.9 
Bread and other bakery products 1201.1 1553.7 
Biscuits, crackers, pretzels 200.8 266.6 
Cane and beet sugar 557.8 752.8 
Candy and other confectionary 297.8 484.7 
Chocolate and cocoa products 99.0 134.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages 365.9 525.4 
Malt liquors 0526.1 744.6 
Liquors, distilled 56.| 126.3 
Cooking fats and oils 186.3 252.5 
Corn syrups, starches, etc. 119.4 195.7 
Ice, manufactured 130.2 136.9 
“All other,” not classified 685.4 934.2 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: special dairy products 7.6; jams, jellies, preserves 60.0; 


pickled fruits and vegetables 23.4; blended and prepared flour 44.7; malt 37.3; wines 48.5; baking powder and yeast 14.5; 


oleomargarine 177.1; vinegar and cider 10.7; macaroni, spaghetti, etc. 25.| 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Cigarettes 1037.7 


~~ 42% AVERAGE LINE 


Cigars | 160.8 


\ 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 123.7 
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*at 1939 price level 


See follou ing pages for additional subclassifications 
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VALUE OF 


MANUFACTURES ® INCREASE 
TEXTILE AND (Millions of Dollars) om 1947 


FIBER PRODUCTS 1939 1947is0 OVER 1939 
Cotton broad woven goods 869.4 1103.9 a 270 
Cotton yarn 198.9 252.0 a 267 
Rayon broad woven goods 278.0 357.0 23. 
Woolens and worsteds 698.5 854.4 «22.3 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 277.2 306.4 [Eios 
Hosiery, seamless 138.7 60 a 21. 
Knitted outerwear (except gloves) 104.2 137.9 a 32.3 
Knitted underwear 113.4 31.4 fio | 
Dyeing and finishing 271.2 393.2 ee 
Corjetd eaditins aatl 140.3 ——— EnG 
Linoleum, other hard-surfaced floor coverings 69.9 110.6 —_— 58.2 
“All other,” not classified 249.0 355.2 ae 42.7 

| 


' 
! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: cotton narrow fabrics 23.1; cotton thread 23.5; silk broad 
woven goods 5,2 (decrease); silk narrow fabrics 7.6 (decrease); silk yarn and thread 33.3 (decrease); knitted cloth 30.9; knitted 
gloves 25.0; carpet yarn 46.0; hat bodies and hats, fur felt 27.6; hat bodies and hats, wool felt 13.0; straw hats 26.7; finishing 
of men’s and boys’ hats 17.2; artificial leather and oilcloth 81.6; jute goods 13.6; cordage and twine 6.0 


APPAREL AND OTHER FABRIC PRODUCTS 


Men's and boys’ suits, coats, overcoats 


(except work clothing) 583.3 734.7 


Men's and boys’ shirts (expect work) 
collars and nightwear 192.4 279.2 


Work clothing (except work shirts) 
sport garments (except leather) 184.2 235.9 


42% AVERAGE LINE 


Women’s and misses dresses 


(except house) 506.3 544.0 7s 


Women’s and misses coats, suits, skirts 


(except fur coats) 314.0 383.6 a 22.2 


Fur coats 


and other fur garments 168.0 208.6 a 2... 


Textile bags 
(not made in textile mills) 121.7 134.0 M0. 


“All other,” not classified 886.3 1163.6 a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PECENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: trousers (semidress) wash suits and washable service apparel 31.6; 
work shirts 30.8; corsets and allied garments 14.5; children’s dresses 37.4; work gloves and mittens 0.0; dress and semidress 


gloves and mittens 22.1; housefurnishings, except curtains, draperies and bedspreads 47.6; canvas products except bags 15.2 


LUMBER AND TIMBER BASIC PRODUCTS 


Sawmills, veneer mills, cooperage-stock mills 692.9 863.3 
Planing mills not operated with sawmills 320.6 392.7 
Plywood mills 38.9 69.9 
“All other,” not classified 69.7 86.9 


oe, PICTOGRAPH BY 
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See following pages for additional subclassifications 
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If Your Advertising Meets 


lts Biggest Challenge 


Know this man? 


He is Wage Earner America. He and the 
millions of families like his form nearly 

50 per cent of the total population—nearly 
70 per cent of the city population. 


He can buy America’s prosperity. 
Here’s how: 


When we’re ready for final peace, we can 
provide jobs for all willing to work if we 
will manufacture and sell 50 per cent more 
than we did in the best prewar year. 


We can do that if we can find the customer 
who can consume that much...afford 
that much. 


There is a customer like that in America— 
these same Wage Earner millions. 


They are America’s great new market of 
tomorrow—right now...today. Their saved 
up billions at this moment are four times 
greater than all America had saved up back 
in 1918. And the spendable cash of Wage 
Earner income, above basic and fixed 
expenditures, has advanced 92 per cent— 
while that of America’s white collar group 
has decreased 31 per cent. 


W.P.B. Chairman Krug points out that 

8 out of 9 of these Wage Earners will go 
right on in the change-over period doing 
exactly what they have been doing—in the 
same plant, at the same job they always 
had—ready—and able to buy the goods 
that will keep all hands employed. 


But it’s up to your advertising to hold these 
Wage Earner millions up to the great new 


standards of living that have been theirs 
during the war. It’s up to your advertising 
to reassure them of the Security of Spending. 


They’ll buy if your advertising wins their 
trust... their belief. 


There’s one sure place where you know you 
can win both their trust and belief. For 
they’ve given both—for 25 years—to 
Macfadden Publications, where they found 
the magazines which best interpret their 
lives, their hopes, their aspirations. 


No other magazines reach more of America’s 
Wage Earner millions. No other magazines 
have greater power to influence them. 


Headquarters for Wage Earner Information 


In the last 12 years, Wage Earner America has become the 
dominant influence on our economic and social life. 
Through these years Macfadden Publications have 
accumulated an immense amount of data on every facet 
of Wage Earner life in order (as stated in Macfadden’s 
pledge to industry) ...‘‘to maintain our service to Industry 
as the most authoritative private source of knowledge 
and understanding of these people—upon whom 
Industry—and, indeed, our entire economic system as 
we presently know it—must depend.” 


Here are a few of the titles released recently by 
Macfadden’s Research Director Everett R. Smith. 
These will be of immediate interest to executives seeking 
clearer understanding of how America’s Wage Earner 
millions live, work, plan: 


This Changing America © What Shall We Do About It? 
Pattern For Survival 
The Workers Look at Management 

What the Workers Want and Expect in Postwar 
Wage Earner Forum, Vol. 2, No. 1, reporting findings on: 

Postwar Purchase Plans of Wage Earner Wives 

How They Will Pay for Postwar Purchases 
Sentiment on Installment Buying ¢ Rationing Control 


We have still available a limited supply of the above 
titles. They are free on request. 


Reaching One-Half The Wage Earner Magazine Reading Families in America 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


1945 
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VALUE OF 


MANUFACTURES % INCREASE 
FURNITURE AND FINISHED (Millions of Dollars) EST'D 1947° 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 1939-194 Tiss OVER 1939 


Mattresses and bedsprings 13.1 174.4 mmc 54.2 

Upholstered household furnitures 128.7 199.1 a 54.7 

Household, except upholstered 328.6 478.2 = 

Partitions, shelving, fixtures 70.7 131.4 Rceucitnetetadinenmeaee 

Wooden boxes, except cigar 87.4 126.9 ee 45.2 

Wood preserving 106.3 725 NE 62 6 

“All other,” not classified 122.2 13 a 56.5 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: Office furniture 54.4; public-building furniture 52.1; laboratory 
and hospital furniture 75.5; cooperage !7.5 (decrease); screen and weather stripping 75.0; window shades 22.5; caskets and other 
mortician goods 4.5; excelsior 40.1; cork products 19.9; matches 19.9; mirror and picture frames 36.8 


Pulp mills 226.9 275.9 
Paper and paperboard mills 933.0 1148.7 
Coated and glazed paper 84.4 107.6 
Paper bags ( except those made in paper mills ) 85.8 120.1 
Envelopes 50.1 64.8 
Fiber cans and tubes 33.3 36.6 
“All other,” not classified 62. | 89.9 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Newspapers 910.2 1061.2 
Periodicals 468.8 596.6 
Books 236.8 319.3 
Commercial printing 515.4 699.0 
Lithographing 154.4 273.5 
Bookbinding 102.6 150.5 
Photoengraving 55.6 63.9 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 29.0 33.9 
“All other,” not classified 105.7 161.9 


42% AVERAGE LINE 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 3 


. PICTOGRAPH BY 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS Sales Management 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers 435.0 633.0 . wie 

Colors and pigments 83.9 125.6 

Cottonseed oil, cake, meal 171.5 1686 11.7 (Dec.) ! 

Drugs and medicines 365.0 522.3 —_ 

Perfumes and cosmetics 147.5 218.8 _——— 48.3 

Insecticides, etc. 93.4 136.9 enema 46.6 

Soap and glycerine 302.6 373.8 aes: 23.5. 

Rayon and allied products 247.1 575.5 Se 132.9 
Fertilizers 185.7 282.0 een 51.9 

Plastic materials 77.7 203.3 eel 161.6 
Explosives 71.1 6.5 EE 49.6 

Compressed and liquefied gases 53.4 116.1 ere ee ee 
Chemicals t 839.8 1481.1 oncnemeneanen 764 


Pty other,” not classified 5015 TAl.6 —— i 


Not elsewhere classified, including synthetic rubber | 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: Wood naval stores 75.9; tanning materials 55.0; bone black, 
carbon black, damp black 66.4; printing ink 26.7; glue and gelatin 17.5; mucilage and paste 26.2 


*at 1939 price level See following pages for additional subclassifications 
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Eva Estelle was a “glorified” gal 
Back in the days when they sang “My Gal Sal”. : mM 7 
Yesterday's triumphs today, though, don’t hold; 3) @\ ‘) 


NS 
Try as you will, Eva just can’t be sold . \) oe 
Lipsticks and rouges and sweet smelling scent: L Nee 
She’s having trouble just scraping up rent. a o ae 


Welly Vnidlor 

Sweet Molly Miller's just starting to crave 
All the nice things that will make a beau rave: 

Bright sparkling teeth, a complexion that’s keen, 
Soft, wavy hair with a definite sheen. 

She’s a young lady who'll jump for your hooks 
Month after month in her favorite books. 


Ana ... it’s only natural that more than 1,450,000 of America’s young 
Molly Millers have made Real Story, Movieland and Real Romances 
their favorite books. This youthful market has what it takes 
to make volume sales: an annual family income of 214 billion dollars; 
outstanding brand consciousness; a constant, active determination 
to achieve ever-increasing loveliness. The Hillman Women’s Group 


attracts youth. Youth makes new markets. New markets make sales! 


HILLMAN GROUP 


REAL STORY MOVIELAND © REAL ROMANCES 


for «meterizing 
d for advertising: 


Now's the time 
What you spen 
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PETROLEUM AND 
COAL PRODUCTS 


Petroleum 
Oven oke and by product 
Asphalt, root shingles and « 
‘All other,” not classified 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Tires and inner tubes 


f 
retining 


oating 


Rubber boots and shoes 
“All other,” not classified 


VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURES 


(Mi 


llions of Dollars) 


1939 194761 


2461.| 
342.2 
107.8 
42.9 


580.9 
50.0 
264.5 


3324.0 
442.2 
180. | 

77.2 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Leather, tanned, curried, finished 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear 

Suitcases, bags, etc. 

Belting and packing leather 
Saddlery, harness, whips 

“All other,” not classified 


346.4 
129.4 
734.7 
36.6 
24.4 
12.1 
105.9 


STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass 


Glass containers 


a 


Tableware, pressed or blown glass 


Cement 

Structural tile 

Gypsum products 
Wallboard and plaster, etc. 
Monuments and tombstones 
Abrasive wheels and stones 
Asbestos products 

“All other,” not classified 


102.4 
158.3 
97.3 
192.6 
78.2 
46.2 
35.8 
75.8 
713 
60.8 
200.5 


147.6 
214.6 
31.9 
261.8 
107:1 
71.4 
53.1 
115.6 
139.0 
84.5 
305.3 


% \NCREASE 


EST'D 1947 


OVER 1939 


ee 


42% AVERAGE LINE 


es 


i eeeeennenentl 52.3 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: Mirrors etc. 25.1; sewer pipe 40.4; clay refractories 20.1; 


vitreous china plumbing 40.5; whiteware 45.7; porcelain electrical supplies 35.1; lime 34.3; 


ground minerals and earths 29.0 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS (except machinery) 


Blast furnace products 

Steel works and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Other wirework 

Steel cutlery and edge tools 
Tools, except edge, machine, files, saws 


Hardware, not elsewhere classified 


grhTlay (Iron and Steel Products Continued) 
: “ 


*at 1939 price level 


550.8 
2720.0 
209.7 
53.5 
135.5 
65.1 
372.6 
176.5 
158.8 
59.9 
75.3 
154.5 


716.0 
3680.5 
291.8 
74.2 
219.9 
91.2 
524.4 
223.1 
203.0 
78.3 
97.9 
213.9 


See follou Ng peges Z 


additional subelassifications 


SALES 


packing and pipe covering 41.9; 
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er 
I ‘ve got a notion to study English 
grammar.” 


He was a tall young man with a 
sinewy body and a lean, gravely hu- 
morous face. But standing now behind 
the counter of the backwoods store, 
he was in deadly earnest. The school- 
master picked up his quarter-pound of 
sugar and nodded. 

“If you expect to go before the 
public,” he said, “it’s the best thing 
you can do.” 

“If I had a grammar handy, I’d 
begin now,” the young man suggested 
hopefully. 

Mentor Graham reddened. ““There’s 
no such book in New Salem,” he con- 
fessed. “But if you want to walk over 
to Vaner’s, I allow I can get you one.” 

So, early the next’ morning young 
Lincoln trudged the six miles to 
Vaner’s, and six miles back. Four 
months later he made the trip again. 
But he would have walked twice as 
far. “My best friend,” he once said, 
“is the man who’ll get me a book I 
ain’t read.” 

Abraham Lincoln had little or no 
schooling, but with him reading was 
the breath of life. As lawyer, member 
of the Legislature, Congressman, Pres- 


AuscusTt 15, 1945 


cS ake 


' Born in 1809 to poor pioneer parents, Abraham Lincoln had scant early schooling but that of the axe and plow. But even as a boy, 
the thirst for knowledge was in him. In every free moment... 


The boy who WALKED 24 miles TO READ a BOOK 


ident, he never stopped reading. What 
he read, he remembered. What he 
remembered he put to use. 


If ever a man was self-educated, 
Abraham Lincoln was that man. Upon 
the fertile soil of his reading was 
nourished that breadth of thought, 
that grandeur and nobility of spirit for 
which his name forever will be hon- 
ored among free men. 


Reading Threw Wide the Door 


Instinctively, Abraham Lincoln recog- 
nized early in life that “knowledge is 
power.” And with equal insight he strug- 
gled to acquire it in the best and surest 
way... by reading. 

Reading has blazed the trail to fame and 
achievement for hundreds of history’s 
great. For it is the impression value of 
what one sees that registers indelibly and 
is never forgotten. 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


whenever he could get a book... he read. 


Reading in scope and abundance that 
would have delighted the hungry mind 
of Abraham Lincoln is provided in word 
and picture by The American Weekly. 
Reading about science, art, literature, his- 
tory, religion ... reading about people 
. .. their hopes, fears; struggles, their 
heartbreaksand laughter, their disappoint- 
ments, tragedies, triumphs... the whole 
crowded story of the brave and foolish 
and tender things they do. 

This great story of history-in-the-mak- 
ing is brought regularly by The American 
Weekly into more than 8,000,000 homes 
from coast to coast. Distributed through 
a group of great Sunday newspapers, The 
American Weekly exerts a direct and pow- 
erful influence upon the world’s largest 
reading audience. 


The manufacturer who associates his product 
or his company’s name with such an influence 
is tying in with the most powerful known force 
in advertising. 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorK 19, N. Y. 
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VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURES % \NCREASE 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS ——witicns sr oias EST'D 1947 

(except machinery) CONTINUED 1939 1947 (0) OVER 1939 
Enameled-iron sanitary ware 125.6 181.7 
Power boilers 141.0 180.5 
Stoves, ranges, hot-air furnaces 223.4 317.5 a 2. 
Steam fittings 112.0 151.2 ae 35.0 
Stamped and pressed metal products 178.4 281.6 eee 
Fabricated structural steel 284.7 366.3 GE 2577 
SEES Votira:-cach, ok: 48.2 — oe 
Bolts, nuts, etc. 84. | 114.7 wae 464 
Forgings 104.9 164.8 —_— 
Screws and screw-machine products 82.8 134.0 ae 8 
Cold-rolled steel sheets and bars 70.4 104.9 eee 49.0 
“All other,” not classified 222.8 298.0 = 33.8 


| 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: Nails and spikes I1.6; saws 42.2; oil burners 76.8; steam and 


hot water heating 34.4; other heating and cooking apparatus 90.1; automobile stampings 31.4; firearms 30.5 


NONFERROUS METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


Primary smelting and refining 956.5 1163.9 


42% AVERAGE LINE 


Alloying and rolling, except aluminum 445. | 564.3 
Secondary smelting, gold, silver, platinum 101.8 140.0 
Other secondary smelting 82.0 133.3 
Clocks and watches 84.8 136.1 
Silverware and plated ware 62.8 127.1 
Lighting fixtures 124.6 157.8 
Aluminumware 37.1 59.4 
Aluminum products, other 169.8 524.4 
“All other,” not classified 408.3 703.8 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Wiring devices and supplies 94.3 
Measuring instruments 41.8 
Generating apparatus 470.5 
Appliances, except refrigerators 145.7 
Insulated wire and cable 120.4 
Automotive equipment 109.8 
Lamps 84.8 
Radios, tubes, phonographs 275.9 
Communication equipment 191.3 


Batteries 117.6 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


See following page for additional subelassifications +19 ae 3 


“All other,” not classified 72.3 
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Direct your SALES eg 


from the magic coupes a “p CA” 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting takes you instantly 
to the best vantage point from which to view sales conditions. 
To Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia, it has meant 
more efficient sales management. 


® KWIK-FAX * 


The Remington Rand 
SYNCHRO-MATIC 


isa dual-duty hook-up which 
automatically punches tabulating 


@ I. W. Wilder, Head of Disston’s Market 
and Statistics Department, says: “Selective 
selling is based on market research which, 
in turn, is based upon sales analysis. Our 
company, established over 100 years ago, is 
the largest maker of saws in the world. The 
markets served by our hundreds of items 
would have been too difficult to analyze 
accurately had we not for 25 years, used 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing and Tabulating Equipment—the fastest 
method for getting market figures. 


“Our sales managers are furnished reports 
in every way they need them: by territory, 
customer, class of product, 246 summary di- 
visions, jobber’s territory, priority rating, etc. 


‘We learn where we should concentrate 
to protect vital volume business; where our 


cards, for sales and other analy- 


ses, at the same time the invoice 
is being produced on a Reming- 
ton Rand Bookkeeping Machine. 


AuGuUsT 15, 


1945 


BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 


*The HOLE 
. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


sales efforts are in inverse ratio to profits; 
where we should broaden our base for later 
security; how our distributor’s sales in a 
territory compare with direct sales in that 


territory; and many other important facts. 


“Although sales have increased tremen- 
dously, we know that a let-down is coming, 
and this detailed punched-card analysis is 
our safeguard against the day when we will 
need accurate market research to cushion 
the drop and direct future policies.” 


Helpful ideas for every sales manager will 
be found in Certified Report No. 4109, cov- 
ering the Disston operation—available free 
to interested executives by writing to our 
nearest branch office, or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., Rm. 
1737, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Reninglon 


PUNCHED-CARD 


ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 


VALUE OF 


MANUFACTURES % INCREASE | 
MACHINERY, (Milliens of Dollars) FST'D 1947 


EXCEPT ELECTRICAL 1939 1947«s«) OVER 1939 


Internal combustion engines 110.4 167.6 
Fiactore 254.4 436.6 
Other agricultural 167.9 300.2 
onstruction, except mining and oil 140.1 211.4 
Oil tield machines and tools 89.0 115.9 
Machine tools 218.0 2785 
Machine tool ‘accessories 125.6 190. | 
Metal working 99.0 132.7 
Food products 90.8 147.7 
Textile 93.2 145.8 
Printing trades 55.6 109.5 
Pumps, measuring and dispensing 44.3 53.4 


Air compressors and pumps 134.9 195.6 

Elevators, etc 64.1 105.7 

Power transmission equipment 170.3 256.3 

Other*machine shop products 360.3 477.0 

Other industrial machinery 140.6 219.3 

Other office and store machines 150.2 202.5 mene: 

Refrigerators 278.6 438.5 TR 

All other,” nat classified 114.1 226.4 a ceeneaemeneaiemnenell 98.4 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES expected in other subclassifications: Steam engines 22.6; mining machinery 17.0; paper mill 
machines 36.7; industrial cars and trucks 104.0; blowers and fans 54.5; measuring instruments 27.7; vending machines 110.8; 
scales and balances 27.8; commercial laundry 60.6 


AUTOMOBILES 


Motor vehic les 4039.9 7,107.5 
Trailers 79 10.1 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Locomotives 47.4 
x 168.4 
279.5 

327.4 

50.2 


42% AVERAGE LINE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


af 


INDUSTRIES 


Dhotoaraph 133.9 203.4 

es 20.5 35.8 

ae 86.6 128.9 

rting and athletic 64.8 88.3 
719.7 989.4 og 


ti 
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*at 1939 price level 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


“Opportunities in Retail Trade for 
Service Men.” Over 1,000,000 GI’s dream 
of going into business for themselves . . 
and 50% want to own retail stores.* The 
GI Bill of Rights is going to help lots of 
soldiers to start those businesses. And Dun 
& Bradstreet is helping them, too, by 
offering them guidance in this booklet. 
Based on its understanding of the require- 
ments of successful management, the com- 
pany has included in the booklet a general 
analysis of the factors involved in good 
retailing—selection of location, the mer- 
chant instinct, knowledge of line of busi- 
ness, working capital, distribution costs, 
credit, value of training, etc. The brochure 
also includes a study of operating and 
apene ratios in the retail grocery field, 
offering a comparison of the years 1939 
and 1943. The material will be useful not 
only to returning veterans but also to small 
businessmen. Write to Dun & Bradstreet, 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


Film Facts. New pamphlets have just 
been issued by two of the industrial film 
organizations. One, published by Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc., Chicago 26, Ill., pro- 
vides practical answers to the questions, 
“How much should a film cost?” The 
cattoon-illustrated folder analyzed the vari- 
ous factors involved in planning a sound 
motion picture, serves as a guide in helping 
prospective film users to estimate budgets. 
Obtain copies from the studio’s Client 
Planning Service. 

Procedures for the successful training of 
16 millimeter projectionists, perfected by 
the Army at Camp Hood, Tex., are outlined 
and analyzed in a pamphlet published by 
the Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Included in the Victor pamphlet 
is the questionnaire used to determine a 
prospective operator's qualifications, an out- 
line of the complete course of instruction, 
and written tests given at its conclusion. 


“An Invitation to Industry: Saint Paul.” 
This 32-page illustrated booklet on Saint 
Paul, Minn., and the city’s Northwest trade 
territory has just been published by the 
Industrial Department of the Saint Paul 
Association of Commerce. Directed toward 
the solicitation of new industry for Saint 
Paul, the booklet outlines in brief, factual 
form some of the trade advantages offered 

Minnesota’s capital city and the North- 
west. Information covers the area’s manu- 
facturing industry, transportation facilities, 
Wholesale and distribution activities, labor 
telations, utility service, agricultural ad- 
Vantages, and post-war plans. 


-_ 


* See “Butler Brothers Offer Guidance to 
GI's on Retail Store Operation,” SM, 
August 1, 1945. 
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“Maybe it’s that 


Six-Day Study of 
Newspaper Reading 


Made in Troy, N 


Because of the many letters and phone calls being 
received at The Record Newspapers, concerning 
the first Six-Day Study, it would take little stretch 
of the imagination to visualize the opening of even 
a pink-ribboned box with the hopeful thought that 
“Maybe it’s that Six-Day Study of Newspaper 


Reading.” 


We're sorry for the delay. The final mechanical 
details are still in the process of being completed. 
All indications are that the study will be ready for 


distribution soon. 


Every buyer of advertising space will find a wealth 
of information in this study of The Times Record, 
in Troy, N. Y., a newspaper giving complete cover- 
age in an A.B.C. City Zone Market consisting of 


123,000 consumers. 


Supply of copies will be limited. Reserve your copy 
immediately! 
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MEASURE YOUR APPEALS 


by these 1,151 executive inquiries 


The urgency and importance of your products or service to business can be measured by the extent 
to which you can get top executives to respond to your advertising appeals. 


Whether you seek sampling, booklet distribution, straight inquiries, or market education, knowledge 
of appeals that stimulate interest and response are of great value. 


The readers of Dun’s Review have demonstrated unusual responsiveness to a variety of appeals. Such 
an audience is ideal for “test” campaigns and as a continuous check on the interests and pulse of 


your market. 


The following are thumb-nail reviews of case histories which are available in more.detailed form: 


“87 Executives Replied to R. A. Adver- 
tisement in Dun’s Review.” The R. A. Com- 
pany leases automobiles to companies for sales 
and service men. A total of 87 replies were 
received from a 2-column advertisement. 45 
of the companies were rated over $125,000; 54 
were manufacturers; 24 replies were signed by 
presidents, owners and partners; 30 States were 
represented in the replies. 


“Thirty Executives Replied to Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Advertisement.”’ A 2-column ad- 
vertisement for Walter Kidde & Co., fire extin- 
guishers produced a total of 30 inquiries; 13 of 
the companies were rated over $125,000; 13 were 
manufacturing companies; 8 were signed by 
presidents, chairmen, owners and partners; re- 
plies came from 20 States. 


“95 Business Replies in 17 Days from a 
3-inch Advertisement.” A 3-inch advertise- 
ment of the Photo Record Company, for their 
electric copying machine, produced 95 inquiries 
within 17 days. 48 were from manufacturers; 
26 were signed by presidents, owners, partners; 
30 States were represented in the replies. 


**231 Concerns ‘Sampled’ for $245.”’ The 
United States Envelope Company ran a 2-column 
advertiserhent announcing their new “string ties” 


as substitutes for rubber bands. A sample was 
offered. A total of 231 requests were received; 
116 of the companies were rated over $125,000; 
128 were from manufacturers; requests came 
from 36 States. 


“One Horseshoe is Good Luck.” The 
James Flett Organization ran a 2-column adver- 
tisement for their salvage and scrap service and 
received a total of 125 replies. 35 were rated 
over $125,000; 60 were from manufacturers. 


“$10,200 in Business Orders from a $45 
Advertisement.”’ The Duophoto Corporation 
ran a 34-inch advertisement from which they 
received “more than 300 replies—more than 50 
signed by presidents,” and—“68 Duophoto units, 
ranging in price from approximately $100 to 
$300, were sold.” 


“*283 Executives Discover ‘Buried Offer.’ ”” 
A 34-inch “item” without a heading appeared 
in Dun’s Review, offering a reproduction of its 
“Flag and Eagle” cover to those requesting one. 
283 executives wrote and wired for copies. Of 
the companies, 72 were rated over a million dol- 
lars; 48 were rated $125,000 to $1,000,000; 168 
requests were from manufacturers; replies came 
from 36 States. 


Reprints providing full details of the above experiences, as well as copies of the advertisements used, 
will be sent upon request. 


These results demonstrate that executives will respond directly or pass your advertisement to the proper 
functionary, whether in production, engineering, office, or purchasing. Such wide responsiveness to 
so great a variety of appeals shows that Dun’s Review provides an ideal testing ground for business 
appeals. 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives in the leading companies in 
Manufacturing (55.9%); Wholesaling (24°%); and Railroads, Transportation, Utilities, Retail, etc., 
(11.9%); Financial, Banking, and Insurance (8.29%). Detailed breakdown, by titles, type and size 
of companies available. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


PUBLISHED BY 290 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


DUNS REVIEW 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


113—"“How to Hold a Press Conference 
—A Primer for Management Men,” by 
James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


112—"Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hiring 
Men,” by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


111—"Salesmen’s Expenses Now Run- 
ning Over 30% Higher Than Pre-War 
Level.” (Price 5c) 


110—"A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit- 
ing The Post-War Selling Force,” by 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


109—"Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts with Sales Agents,” by Leo T. 
Parker. (Price 5c) 


108—"“How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen’s Contracts,” by Leo 
T. Parker. (Price 5c) 


107—"“The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment.’ (A chart) (Price 5c) 


106—"The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment.” (A chart) (Price 5c) 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing.” (Price 3c) 


103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives.’ (Price 10c) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have appeared 
recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. (Price 
10c) 


96—"New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with post- 
war projection.) (Price 20c) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a 
Career in Selling After the War?” by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. (Price 5c) 


News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 


to Building a Better Civilization 
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Waar Primes a 


Primary Mepium? 


An advertiser selects a certain medi- 
um as primary because he believes 
it can bring him valuable returns in 
goods and services sold—or good- 
will gained. When such a return is 
tangible, he cheers. As a news- 
paper that pulls such returns, THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR has 
repeatedly proved its power. 

The MONITOR early established its 
reputation as a producer. Today, the 
names of national and retail adver- 
tisers in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Branch Offices: 

New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, Miami, 

Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Paris, London, Geneva, Sydney 


MONITOR read like a choice roster of 
American business. 

Your advertising in the MONITOR 
will be acted upon, not only because 
the MONITOR readers are of better 
than average income but because 
they have proved the complete reli- 
ability of MONITOR advertisers. Ask 
our nearest office for full information 
about the MONITOR MARKET. — THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


The (“HRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An Internatioral Daily Newspaper 
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Some ABC Principles Behind 
Efficient Territory Layout 


If your territory layout system “jes growed”, instead of having been 
plotted out scientifically to match up with the custom-needs of your 


business, it’s time now for a review and reorganization to eliminate 


geographical and other inequities that represent wasted selling cost. 


BY CHARLES W. SMITH 


Marketing Consultant, McKinsey & Co. 
New York City 


OMPANIES basing their mark- 
eting operations on well de- 
fined territories have three 
fundamental advantages over 

not-so-fortunate competitors: 

1. They know—they don’t have to 
guess—where to place their sales man- 
power and advertising to the best 
advantage, either for the short-term or 
the long-term pull. 

2. They have a factual basis for an 
incentive plan of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

3. They have a sound basis for con- 


is | 


trolling sales and distribution costs 
geographically. 

For the first time in 25 years, man- 
agement has a real opportunity to wipe 
the slate clean and overhaul territories 
on a scientific basis. Men who are re- 
turning to selling after being uprooted 
by the war will look more favorably 
on reassignments now than they will 
when they have settled down again 
into a normal peacetime existence. 

If your company is spe to ex- 
pand its sales force, defined sales terri- 
tories will indicate how many men you 
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will need and where they should be 
placed. If your company plans no ex. 
pansion of its sales force other than 
the rehiring of returned servicemen 
re-defined sales territories will enable 
you to put every man on the force 
where he can operate most effectively 
for the company and for himself. 

The basic advantages of operating 
with planned sales territories will al. 
ways exist, but the opportunity to 
make any necessary changes with the 
least possible inconvenience will not 
last much longer. Now is the ideal 
time to do the job of scientific sales 
territory planning the easy way. 

Considering the fundamental im- 
portance of planned territories to suc. 
cessful field selling, it is rather amaz- 
ing to find so little literature on the 
subject. Published materials usually 
have related the detailed experience of 
an individual company without indi- 
cating clearly the principles involved 
which might be applied to other com- 
panies’ territorial problems. 

The problems resulting from poorly 
defined sales territories invariably tend 
to create conditions which require ex- 
ecutive attention. Yet the source of 
these problems often goes unrecog- 
nized because sales territories tend to 
be taken for granted. Here are some 
of the more common problems in this 
category: 


Problems Are Listed 


1. High Spot Selling by Salesmen: 
Whenever a salesman has to jump 
from one big town to the next and 
misses accounts in smaller places 
which the company knows should be 
contacted, it is likely that salesman’s 
territory is too large. 

A scientifically planned territory 
will never be too large for a man 
to cover because the planning has 
taken into account the amount of work 
required to cover it in accordance with 
company sales coverage policies. 

2. High Turnover of Salesmen in 
Certain Territories with The Com- 
plaint of Inadequate Opportunity: 
Such a condition usually indicates that 
a territory is too small to provide 4 
fair income to the salesman. 

One of the principles of building 
scientific sales territories is to make 
sure that each territory has enough 
potential volume to provide the aver- 
age salesman an average income with 
average effort. 

3. Charges of Favoritism in Tertt- 
torial Assignments: When salesmen 
indicate they feel that other salesmen 
have been given a “break” in the 
matter of territorial assignments, t 
may indicate that territories are basic 
ally out of balance in opportunity. — 

When a few men are given choice 
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selectioms of cities or accounts, the re- 
sult is likely to produce poor morale 
in the rest of the sales force. The 
condition is also likely to cause sales- 
men to bargain for more territory. 

Well planned sales territories elim- 
inate the source of this trouble by 
equalizing to as great an extent as 
possible the opportunity in every sales 
territory. Control over each man’s 
activities is thereby greatly simplified. 

4, Overlapping of Territories: 
Well planned sales territories eliminate 
completely the overlapping of sales 
territories which was once common in 
many sales forces. Such overlapping 
not only increases traveling expenses, 
but confuses customers and sales rec- 
ords. 

When it is advisable to have more 
than one salesman in a single territory 
(as in a metropolitan area where dif- 
ferent classes of trade must be con- 
tacted by different salesmen), the as- 
signment of accounts to each salesman 
accomplishes the objective of eliminat- 
ing overlapping responsibility. 

5. Uncovered Accounts or “Crossed 
Wires”: In some companies, poten- 
tially good customers have been neg- 
lected or overlooked because territorial 
assignments were not clear. 


Territory Appraisal Factors 


The buying office of a customer may 
be in one territory while the key stores 
may be in another. As a result neither 
salesman is able to do an effective job. 

Well planned sales territories také 
such situations into account and serve 
to insure that potentially large accounts 
are not left uncovered to fall into the 
hands of competitors by default. 

Perhaps you have recognized some 
of these problems as those which you 
have in your own company. If so, there 
is something you can do about im- 
proving your sales territories. Several 
companies have done it, as outlined in 
the following approach: 


Scientific definition of any com- 
pany’s sales territories involves two 
basic steps: 

1. Appraising the sales job thor- 
oughly and objectively. 

2. Drawing territorial lines to re- 
flect both the operating policies of the 
company and the basic marketing con- 
ditions in each area of the country. 

The first step—the appraisal of the 
sales job—is one which many sales 
managers can supply from their back- 
grounds of experience in observing the 
problems of salesmen firsthand in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The appraisal 


should cover the basic facts with re- 
spect to: 

1. Number, type and general loca- 
tion of customers. 

2. Relative importance of various 
types of trade accounts. 

3. Factors which influence the po- 
tential demand for the company’s vari- 
ous products. 

4, People who control the buying 
decision, and how to influence their 
thinking in favor of the company’s 
products. 

It is important, however, that the 
appraisal of the sales job not only take 
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They Want YOUR Brand 


Millions of men and women in all 
branches of the Armed Service are 
spilling from ships and planes into 
Army and Navy installations all over 
this their native land. After years away 
from it they’re hungry for all kinds of 
American merchandise. 

The first place they have access to 
your—or your competitors’—brand is at 
a PX or Ship’s Store located at some 
distribution center or training camp in 
this country. 

A tremendous market? Of course. 
Yet this immediate profit is picayune to 


the recurring profits that result from 
the sampling of these millions of young 
people. Today they are forming brand 
preferences at their PX; tomorrow as 
civilians they will transmit these pref- 
erences to members of their household. 
Only in the PX market can you get such 
immediate benefits and future profits. 

Post Exchange is the medium for 
introducing your product to the officers 
who do the buying for these stores. 

There’s a lot more to the story. We 
should like you to hear it. Our offices 
are listed below. 


..- A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° 


NAVY ° 


MARINES od 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WARLEY L.WARD, inc. WALTER W.MEEKS SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. 
360 WN. Michigan Ave. 10! Marietta Garfield Building 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


Russ Building 915 Olive Street 700 Se. Washington Sq. 


ATLANTA 3,GA. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST.LOUIS 1,0. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Tips on the Bakery Market 


Some facts to help you sell it 


Less than 10,000 Bakers do more than 90°/, of the 2 Billion Dollar Bakery Volume. 


$750,000,000 or approximately 38% of this total $2,000,000,000 annual sales goes 
for the purchase of ingredients, materials, equipment and supplies each year. 


The Baking Industry is the only industry in the world that sells its products the same 
day they are made, for cash, and has nothing left in the plant at the end of the 
day but raw materials and used equipment. 


_ United States Census of Manu- 
facturers currently lists 18,000 com- 
mercial bakeries in operation throughout 
the country. The chart below shows a 
breakdown of the volume of business 
done by all 18,000. 


33% 


[EM sc0200m00 | 
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A The Large Combination Baking 
Companies, having two or more 
plants and buying centrally. 


B The Independent Wholesale 
Bakers, and the Retail Bakers 
doing $50,000 or more per year. 


C The Progressive Retail Bakers do- 
ing under $50,000 annually. 


D Arelatively large group, numeri- 
cally, of the little one-man neigh- 
borhood shops. Together, they 
account for less than 10% of the 
total bakery business. 


What are the Bakers’ chief problems? 


There are two major problems— 
1. To make uniformly good products. 
2. To sell them at a profit. 


Bakers are constantly searching for 
better ingredients and improved equip- 
ment. To help meet this need Bakers 
Weekly, for more than 25 years has 
based much of its editorial material on 
the improved methods and techniques 
developed by its own Physical and 
Chemical Laboratories and Enxperi- 
mental Bakery. 

Merchandising-wise, the sale of 
finished goods will soon be the same 
tremendous problem that competitive 
selling always is in normal times. To 
cope with this problem Bakers will be 
interested in sound principles of mar- 
keting . . . how to analyze customer 
needs and how to adapt sales plans 
and services to the requirements of 
individual markets. To this end, Bakers 
Weekly inaugurated the Sales Forum. 
Each week many practical ideas bring 
help on such problems as distribution, 
point of sale merchandising, window 
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displays, packaging, personal selling 
hints and employee relations. 
Every Baker’s problem is an advertiser's 
opportunity 

The growing need for improved in- 
gredients and machines, and for mer- 
chandising equipment offers a large 
market to many manufacturers. In the 
merchandising field thousands of trucks, 
lighting and other fixtures, plate glass, 
packaging of all sorts, showcases, 
posters, and hundreds of other products 
will be needed to help sell finished goods 
in greater quantity, at greater profit. 

Manufacturers’ advertising messages 
which offer our readers information 
about products or services that will help 
them solve their problems secure as 
great a response as do the editorial 
pages. 
Practical Bakery men, specialists in all 
technical phases, in engineering, and in 
merchandising, are available in our New 
York and Chicago offices to cooperate 
with any manufacturer or advertising 
agency interested in the Baking Industry. 


Section of Bakers Weekly’s Laboratories and 
Experimental Bakery 


‘Directory of Selected Bakeries “’ 
available to our advertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual Directory 
containing the names of bakery establishments 
which do $50,000 or more business annually. 
It describes the type of business operated, kind 
of products made, number of delivery trucks, 
names of owners, operating executives, etc. Those 
who have used it say it is an extremely valuable 
sales tool in marketing to Bakers. 

For complete market story see Tell-All Unit in Standard 
Rate and Date assification 9, Business Paper Section. 


L ai 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ili. 


into account every important factor, 
but give each factor its proper weight. 
Otherwise the evaluation of the sta. 
tistical factors in the second basic step 
will not be accurate. 

Once the sales job has been defined, 
attention can be turned to the problem 
of drawing the territorial lines to re. 
| flect company operating policies and 
basic conditions in each area of the 
country. This part of the work involves 
six distinct phases: 
1. Determination of the basis which 
_ has been used in establishing present 
| sales territories: In some companies 

this will be known by the sales man- 
ager. But in many companies those 
| responsible for drawing up the exist- 
| ing territories will not be available for 
reference. 

It is important to know what you 
have—as a basis for judging how 
much of a change is likely to be nec- 
essary. 


Facts Must Be Coordinated 


Existing territories should be drawn 
on a map, and then evaluated in terms 
| of some basic measure of sales poten- 
| tial. This will reveal gross inequities 
| in size, and also any peculiar or special 
| arrangements which may have been 
| 
| 


handed down over a long period of 
time. 

2. Determination of the measurable 
factors influencing the potential de- 
mand for your company’s various 
products: The factors applicable to 
various products made by one com- 
pany will often vary. It is important 
to measure factors related to the par- 
ticular product where it is at all 
possible. 

In some fields, such as home appli- 
ances, the statistics are voluminous. In 
others, such as dry goods and toiletries, 
there are few facts which bear directly 
on a product. In such cases, use the 
nearest factors. You will find that 
population, families, buying power, 
the number of trade accounts, tem- 
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How to reduce 


your waste-line 
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Do you want to take the waste out 
of your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your costs, simplify routines? 
You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and fig- 
ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, and 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 
prospects—in short, basic infor- 
mation in each department of 


every business. 


Addresso 
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Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
system, routine, or other office 
machines. And Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute—with 
100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak- 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


15, 1945 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!tigraph Corporation 


Prices of hand model Addresso« 
graphs begin at $12.50; electrig 
models at $177.50. Illustrated ‘3 
the Class 1900 Addressograph. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17 


perature, or any one of a long list of 
factors will have a relationship to your 
sales job. 

The important thing is to obtain 
facts which are related in some direct 
way to the sale of the company’s 
— Data are published by the 

epartment of Commerce and other 
governmental agencies. Trade and pro- 
fessional associations also publish 
certain valuable statistics. It is also 
possible to obtain needed data from 
private sources such as mailing list 
companies, trade publications, and sev- 
eral of the statistical research organiza- 


tions in specialized business fields. 

3. Determination of the concentra- 
tion of the basic measurable factors 
by size or class of market: In order to 
evaluate the basic statistics, it is es- 
sential to determine their concentration 
or dispersion by size of market. 

Only 257 key markets of the coun- 
try account for 58% of the population 
and 73% of the buying power of the 
Nation. Knowledge of the distribution 
of factors in relation to this basic 
marketing pattern is essential in 
establishing sales coverage policies. 

4. Establishment of the basic min- 


Don’t overlook 
The American Girl... 


Selling to Women While They’re Young 


she’s tomorrows 
American woman! 


“SELLING to women while 
they’re young”’ isn’t just a 
slogan — it’s business insurance. 
Teaching tomorrow’s market 
to ask for your product by name 
is what THE AMERICAN GIRL 
does...through its influence on 
today’s teen-age /eaders. 


800,000* readers say —"'Grow along with us!” .. . $810 per page . . . 225,000 ABC 
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MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 
® Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M. 
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imum requirements for a sales terri- 
tory: Once the basic factors have been 
evaluated, it is usually possible to 
select one or two of them which will 
reflect basic territorial conditions. 

For example, buying power is often 
a reliable index of potential. It can- 
not, however, be accepted and used as 
such until it has been compared with 
other known factors directly related to 
the sale of a product. 

The basic factors should be tested 
by application to several territories 
where conditions are known first-hand. 

Once the factors have been proved, 
the next step is to establish the min- 
imum potential and maximum work 
load which should be assigned to a 
salesman. This will be affected by the 
compensation scales and the sales vol- 
ume outlook of the company. 

5. Determination of the basic terri- 
torial unit: The basic territorial unit 
will depend upon the sales coverage 
policies of the company. 

For example, if it is decided to con- 
centrate the efforts of the company in 
markets over 100,000 population, 
these markets will be the territorial 
unit. 


System Is Good Investment 


There are many possible choices of 
territorial units. One of the most com- 
monly used is consumer trading areas. 
Others are industrial areas and whole- 
sale trading areas. 

The important consideration in se- 
lecting the basic territorial unit is to 
make sure it reflects the fundamental 
character of the company’s selling 
operations. The statistical factors used 
in establishing the minimum require- 
ments for a territory should be sum- 
marized by basic territorial units. 

6. Building the new sales terri- 
tories: The final step in building your 
new sales territories is that of group- 
ing the basic territorial units into 
minimum-size territories in order to: 

(a) Give each salesman enough po- 

tential to earn an average in- 
come with average effort. 

(b) Insure that each market will 

receive adequate coverage. 

In this work, attention should be 
given to such problems as the natural 
flow of trade, natural trade barriers 
such as mountains, rivers, and lakes; 
and the location of principal cities as 
they affect a salesman’s travel. His- 
torical situations which might affect a 
trade account or an older salesman 
should be considered. 

The step-by-step procedure outlined 
here requires an investment of time 
and money. But the resulting tertt- 
tories will repay the cost many times 
in the competitive selling era just 
ahead. 
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DEALERS MOVE YOUR 


MERCHANDISE 


rOWARDS YOUR CUSTOMERS WHEN YOUR 
DVERTISING MOVES YOUR CUSTOMERS TOWARDS Hil 


A Pisto. SHot Opentne (left) will shock a prospective buyer into interest in a presentation. Vivid pictures 
with the text pulled down to a minimum of words meke it easy for the prospect to absorb both at one glance. 


Fourteen Keys to the Building of 
Better Sales Presentations 


Potent is the word for the visual sales presentation when the tech- 


nique is right and the salesman well trained. Here is a summary of 


principles which should govern the design of these important tools. 


BY HARRY SINGER 


ORE sales managers are be- 
coming convinced that the 
big secret weapon in the 
coming sales war is going 
to be the visual sales presentation. 


There are many reasons for this. How- 
ever, one stands out above the rest. 
The sales presentation is the most 
likely method of getting a sales story 
completely across because of the psy- 


chological fact that we humans ab- 
sorb one-tenth of our learning through 
our ears while the other nine-tenths 
is gathered through the eyes. 

Thus, when we can get our cus- 
tomers both to listen to and look at 
our story simultaneously, it can be 
seen that we have his main absorbent 
senses surrounded — to our added 
profit. 

The proper building of sales pre- 
sentations is a delicate, complicated, 
highly-specialized art. While there is 
no formula for putting together a 


Primary Hooks in presentations are who, what, when, where, why, and how pictures (left) plus showmanship (right). 
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THE TASTE OF THE 
FISH pereRMINES THE 
CHOICE OF THE BAIT 


ob 
WEYVER 


THAT OF THE 
FISHERMA 


$1,729,077 is a tidy advertising 
appropriation. 


Owens-Illinois spent that last year 
(not including newspaper space) 
promoting its several products— 
glassware, containers, etc. And 
think of it—less than ten years ago 
Owens-Illinois was a young, limited 
advertiser! 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW this 
growing account? And more impor- 
tant—how well does Owens-Illinois 
know you? Would you like to get 
better acquainted with men like 
S. L. Rairdon, H. A. Trumbull, R. 
E. Delaplane, Bert Herron, C. U. 
Fauster, B. Van Cleve, W. D. 
Plummer, etc. 


These responsible executives, and 


11 others, are paid subscribers to 
one or more of the 5 major adver- 
tising-marketing magazines. 


FROM THE AGENCY END — 133 paid 
subs at J. Walter Thompson and 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance. With emphasis, please on 
quality, not quantity—covering the 
men who set the policies, make the 
plans, purchase the spac>. 


It’s a comfortable feeling to know 
that while you’re selling the “mil- 
lion-dollar spenders” via these 
magazines, you're also cultivating 
the “comers”. 


Where else SO MUCH-—for so rela- 
tively little? 


... the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines . 


sales producing presentation, there is, 
however, a technique which should al. 
ways be the psychological basis for 
getting a sales story into the ays. 
tomer’s consciousness in a manner 
which will cause him to act. The fol- 
lowing are the 14 keys to that tech. 
nique: 


1. MAKE A SURVEY FIRST, 
While more corporations than ever 
before are employing specialists to 
build their presentations and bring 
them a fresh outside viewpoint, no 
matter who puts the story together, 
it is vital first to find out what are 
the real points of sales resistance to 
be overcome in the buyer’s mind. This 
pre-testing insures that the final story 
will be bomb-proof from the cus- 


tomer’s viewpoint. 


2. GET YOUR FACTS STRAIGHT. 
Human nature being what it is, you 
may be sure that your client can be 
depended upon to be searching for 
a loophole in your story—one which 
he can use to alibi himself right out 
of digesting the philosophy which you 
are placing before him. Therefore, be 
certain you do not have incorrect in- 
formation in your presentation and 
never, if it possibly can be avoided, 
let your subject become controversial. 
Also, keep out all facts, no matter 
how true they are, which won't be 
believed. Always give your client 
mental food which he can digest. 


3. PUT IN “YOU-ABILITY.” 
This must be the base of all sales 
stories whether visual or otherwise. 
Your customer is not the slightest bit 
interested in you, your salesmen, your 
plant, your standing, your sales pre- 
sentation or even your merchandise, 
except in terms of what they can do 
for him and how they can solve his 
problems, which he secretly suspects 
no one but himself can accomplish. 
This is why he is always pleasantly 
surprised when your sales story an- 
swers the problems he has on his 
mind. 


4. SING SOMETHING SIMPLE. 
It took doctors many years to learn 
to talk to their patients in non-tech- 
nical language. Never forget that the 
mentality of the average American 
consumer (and more business men 
than you may suspect) is equal to that 
of a 13-year old child, as shown by 
aptitude tests throughout the Amer- 
ican Army in both World War I and 
World War II. That is why the words 
and music of our greatest song hits 
are amazingly uncomplicated, as yout 
sales story must be to hold your cus 
tomer’s interest. Never use a three- 
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World's First Station 
Celebrates 


25th Birthday 


A quarter-century ago, commercial* 
radio broadcasting began. On August 
20, 1920, the “billion year silence of 
the ether” was broken by WW5, orig- 
inally 8MK, The Detroit News radio 
station. 


Many broadcasting “firsts” followed. 

WWJ was America’s first commercial 
radio station to broadcast daily pro- 
grams. First to broadcast election re- 
turns. First to broadcast World Series 
results. First to broadcast a complete 
symphony concert. First to organize a 
broadcasting orchestra. 


NBC BASIC NETWORK 


Associate FM Station WENA 
Television C. P. Pending 


AUGUST 15, 1945 


Throughout 25 years of existence, 
WW4J has maintained its leadership in 
public service, entertainment and eth- 
ical responsibility. Recently, it demon- 
strated its initiative by becoming the 
first station to ban transcribed an- 
nouncements and transcribed singing 
commercials, And immediately after 
Pearl Harbor it eliminated middle com- 
mercials from newscasts. 

Looking ahead, WW4J established a 
Frequency Modulation station—WENA 
—which has been in constant daily 
operation since May 9, 1941. Ten 


WWJ 


months ago an application was filed 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for permission to construct a 
Television station. 


The pioneering spirit which actuated 
the establishment of America’s first com- 
mercial broadcasting station lives and 
thrives at WWJ after 25 years of broad- 
casting in the “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” 


*WWJ acknowledges the pioneering research efforts 
of such scientists as Dr. Lee de Forest, Dr. Frank 
Conrad and others operating under experimental 
and amateur licenses. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
950 KILOCYCLES—5000 WATTS 


THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY, National Representatives 


f1ity 


syllable word when a_ one-syllable 
word will do. Never put more than 
one thought or one picture on each 


page. 


5. USE A PISTOL-SHOT OPEN- 
ING. Your first 10 words in a sales 
presentation are more important than 
the next 10,000. There are two rea- 
sons for this: (1) Your customer al- 
most always is half asleep, as far as 
you are concerned, when you begin. 
His mind is on the things he has 
just been doing or wants to get done. 
(2) The opening of your presenta- 
tion is the time when your client 


eaderstip 


IN READERSHIP —IN THE “NATION’S TEST MARKET” 


We’ve been so absorbed in telling the 
story of the “Nation’s Test Market” and 
how it’s saturated by “THE TRIBUNE” 
that we neglected to mention — 


THE TRIBUNE has the largest 
evening circulation of; any 

newspaper in America in any 
city of up-to-110,000 people. 
More than 84,000, net paid! 


The Soulh Bend Cribune 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
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quickly figures out whether he 1s go- 
ing to like you and what you're trying 
to put across. Therefore, you must 
literally shock him into interest in you. 


6. STRESS WHO, WHAT, 
WHEN, WHERE, WHY, AND 
HOW. These are the primary hooks 
which will catch fish when you are 
angling for human interest. Never 
generalize. Be specific. Tell the listen- 
er what you are going to do for him, 
why he should have your product, 
where he can vet it, when he should 
use it, and how he will benefit. Al- 
ways give examples wherever possible. 


7. PICTURE AS YOU GO. Read- 
ing requires real mental effort; look- 
ing at pictures needs little. The wide. 
spread success of comic sections, 
picture magazines and the movies 
proves that most people digest pic. 
tures with great ease. Use vivid pic- 
tures wherever possible and cut your 
text down to three or four words to 
the page. Tie your script to your 
picture so that the audience will ab- 
sorb both at once. 


8. HAVE THE RIGHT SE. 
QUENCE. Every page in your visual 
must connect with the previous one. 
Every page should make the client 
mentally nod “yes” to himself. Then 
the following page should be built 
on the client's acceptance of the pre- 
vious page. Be sure that each page 
tows the previous page towards where 
your story is taking the client. Think | 
of each page as the link in a chair. 
Only when your visual has the proper 
sequence of ideas, will you find the 
client mentally with you at the end 
of your story. 


9. ASK QUESTIONS. And asa 
them so that the answer will be “‘yes.” 
We humans don’t like to be told 
things. We like to find them out for 
ourselves. When we have a question 
put to us in such a manner that we 
have the privilege to decide favor- 
ably, we enjoy going along with the 
narrator. Give your listener credit for 
knowing the answers to the questions 
you ask, even though he probably 
doesn’t. Use the expression: “Of 
course you know” as frequently as 
possible when telling the listener 
something he’s never heard of be- 
fore. He'll reward you well for this 
courtesy and consideration. 


10. CONNECT THE UNKNOWN 
WITH THE KNOWN. All experi- 
enced mass motivators (politicians 
and inventors, particularly) inow that 
the public will resist anything new, 
just as the average child will spit out 
any food he has never previously 
tasted. When you are trying to get 
across what a new product is going 
to mean to an industry, try to com- 
pare it with another advance which 
has already taken place; for example, 
how the bombing plane has relegated 
the battleship to second place as 2 
weapon of warfare. The mental pic- 
ture which this comparison leaves, 
changes an intangible thought into 4 
piece of mental meat into which 4 
client can sink his imagination’s teeth. 


11. SATURATE WITH SHOW- 
MANSHIP. You will find that there 
is a tremendous difference between 
presenting a collection of facts and 
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WILL BUY 
OR BUILD 105,169 HOMES 


This fact is one of many findings of a recent independent survey conducted 


exclusively among regular readers of the Daily News; a survey representing a 
valid cross-section house-to-house sampling obtained by the best accepted 
research methods. 


When do they plan to buy or build homes? The first year after wartime 
restrictions are removed. 


Can they afford to buy or build? Yes. 72.4% of these families who are planning 
new homes have incomes of $3,000.00 and above, plus bank savings and 


War Bonds. 


* * * 


Here we have dreams eagerly pressing to become actualities, dreams whose 
realization will total to an expenditure of millions upon millions of dollars. 
And advertisers can reach this rich market through one newspaper alone—the 
Chicago Daily News. 


-Its strength is deeply rooted in the confidence of 1,250,000 reader-friends. 
It is the kind of newspaper that satisfies both the conscience and the intelli- 


gence of these readers. 


The Chicago Daily News and its audience offer to advertisers both a market 
of great potentials and a medium of powerful influence... This is but the first 
glimpse of your sales opportunities as revealed by a significant survey. We 


shall tell you more in our next message. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 69 YEARS CHICAGO'S 
HOME NEWSPAPER 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 Wes! Medison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OPFICE: 9 Rockefeller Ploze 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 Genero! Mators Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 


sa 
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new Flip-It cigarette case by 
Barr. A slight press of the thumb 


\ Sometimes beauty can be very 
cooperative — as in this smart 


—flip!— and your cigarettes, 

P round and unrumpled, are pre- 
—— sented to your waiting fingers. In 
” sterling, gold-plate or silver-plate 


reom ue Dave rns OFf 
Hine ifs 


* War work is taking our full time 
today. Buy war bonds now—your 


Flip-it case and other Barr gifts later. 


Address Dept. SM 


——_—_— eee 
RARK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


CATTLE and cv 
CALVES 


WHICH, IF PLACED 
IN A LINE, WOULD 
REACH FROM 
NEW YORK TO .- 


ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 


FARM MARKET 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
St.Joseph Ouzette 


*“** WA 
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must have drama in your story be- 
cause it’s even more important to in- 
trigue a client than to impress him. 
Unless your facts are thoroughly sat- 
urated with showmanship which will 


™ wa — *soon at your favorite store. 


give your client an emotional lift, 


he may keep right on looking at your 
|story as you are telling it, but his 
|interest and concentration may have 
|walked out of the door before you 
|get through five pages. 


12. GIVE AN OUTSIDE VIEW- 
POINT. The big reason why manu- 
'facturers sometimes seek an outside 
point of view on the building of a 
sales presentation is that a sales man- 
ager who has been with a company 
for many years sometimes overlooks 
the most important fundamentals of 
a story because he, personally, has 
become tired of telling them over and 
over again, and he naturally becomes 
more interested in the newer angles. 
These, he may believe, are more im- 
| portant than they are. 


13. LET YOUR SALESMEN GET 
|THE PRESTIGE. One advantage a 
visual sales presentation has over a 
commercial movie is that when a pro- 
fessional announcer presents your 
case on a record, your salesman gains 


statistics and putting on a show. You 


little personally except his commis. 
sion on the sale. However, when he 
personally delivers the talk, from that 
time on the client will always listen 
carefully to whatever he has to say, 
because the client rarely fails to be 
impressed by a sales presentation 
which is well delivered. He quickly 
concludes that this salesman knows 
his facts, and that attitude pays divi- 
dends on subsequent calls. 


14. PROPERLY TRAIN YOUR 
SALESMEN. One of the principal 
pitfalls in the use of sales presenta- 
tions is failure on the part of sales 
managers to train their men properly 
in presentation delivery. Because 
salesmen guard every move they make 
in front of the boss, this training 
sometimes can be done better by the 
training manager or by an outsider. 
If a salesman has never talked before 
a group, he will have a natural fear 
of failure, and in order to protect 
himself, will try every possible means 
to wriggle out of the necessity for 
learning a sales presentation. When 
the sales manaver does not sit in on 
the training sessions, the men will 
usually ‘let down their hair,’ sub- 
merge their egos, and buckle down 
easily to the serious business of learn- 
ing a script. 
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I. H . Y0 U N G Director of Advertising, United States Rubber Company... 


C¢There are many reasons why we lean so heavily on newspapers. First, their 


timeliness. There is a definite reason why each ad appears when it does. Allour 
ads gain in forcefulness because of newspapers’ speed. Second, the indispen- 
sability of newspapers today. Because newspapers are so vitally important, 
people read them in an active frame of mind, when they are ready to make 
decisions and ready to go into action. Action is what we want, and that is what 


we are getting with newspaper advertising ! 99 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Oregon Journal, Portland, in the interest of all newspapers 
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SALES 
PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


PHILCO CORPORATION, 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVI- 
SION, manufacturer of world 
known heavy duty electrical 
equipment for over fifty years 
has a permanent opening for a 
young, aggressive man with an 
industrial background in sales 
promotion work, 


If you have had a successful 
career in sales or promotional 
activities and can fit into a 
rapidly expanding organiza- 
tion, this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity. 


Apply by letter only, sending 
a complete personal, business 
and educational background to 
Box 2154, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, New York. All replies con- 
fidential. 


The men in our organization 


know of this opening. 


YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
Western New York State 


Well financed, well rated, well re- 
garded corporation with 25 years 
record of accomplishment in field 
of selling to and developing dealers 
and jobbers is immediately avail- 
able to do real job in distributing 
one or more major lines in Western 
New York. Have top organization 
and management together with 
warehousing, service, and manu- 
facturing facilities. Principals are 
well known nationally and have 
established record of accomplish- 
ment. Prefer appliances, radio, re- 
frigeration, electrical or mechanical 
equipment, household utilities — 
other products  merchandised 
through jobber and dealer. Request 
negotiations with your top execu- 
tive. Box 2158, SALES MANAGEMENT 
—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT 
SALES MANAGER 


Established Chicago company now recon- 
verting. Experience should cover “know 
how” in dealer promotions; sales admin- 
istration and controls; execution of pro- 
motional campaigns. This is real oppor- 
tunity to rebuild a sales department with 
ambitious program. Good salary plus 
bonus on overall sales. Write box 2164, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Swift was never averse to adver- 
tising because he was proud of 
his name and of his products. 
With his bride proudly look- 
ing on, he prints his now fam- 
ous name on his first red wagon. 


Young Stave Swift dickers 
for his first heifer. After 
dressing his beef and 
selling the cuts he is de- 
lighted to find that he has 
made a full profit of $3. 


Film Portrays the Career of 
Swift & Company’s Founder 


The story of the founding and 
growth of Swift & Company is 
dramatically captured in the film, 
“Red Wagon,” which the company is 
showing its employes, shareholders, 
dealers and producers as part of its 
60th anniversary observance. 

The feature length, full-color film 
has as its focal character, Gustavus 
Franklin Swift, the founder of the 
company. By the time he was 16 young 
Stave, the film discloses, had pur- 
chased a young heifer and, after dress- 
ing the meat, sold the cuts at a profit. 


From the earliest days of his busi- 
ness career the young meat business 
pioneer believed in advertising. He 
proudly painted his name in bold let- 
ters on his bright red wagon, the first 
of the red vehicles which have long 
since been identified with the Swift 
meat business. 

He and his family, after a series 
of moves, eventually settled in Chi- 
cago where he began to realize his 
dream of an industry which would 
bring the meat of the West to the 
rapidly growing populace in the East. 


— Young Swift first began 
to peddle meat on Cape 


4 Cod in Massachusetts. 
While covering his route 
“he met Ann Higgins 


whom he later wed. 
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“It’s my news print.. .I wear it to help my boss when he’s 


picking a newspaper in Cincinnati”’ 


Most space buyers need no reminder. Pretty well known, all around, 
by now, that Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati Enquirer. A look 
at The Enquirer will tell you why. Alert. Never dull. On its toes to bring 
its readers the nation’s top features—constantly checked by what-do- 
you-want-more-of-what-do-you-want-less-of surveys. Crisp news editing. 
Streamlined for easy reading. The kind of newspaper that appeals to the 
solid, thinking, doing people you like to talk to in your advertising. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Associates 
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CONNECTING 
LINK 


The name plate which identifies your 
product is the link between your adver- 
tising and your prospects. 


How strong is that link? Is your name 
plate really worthy of the product it 
marks? Does its design accent fine ap- 
pearance? Does it reflect quality? Will 
it look well permanently? 


You invest large amounts in product 
design, quality control, sales and adver- 
tising effort. Etched metal name plates 
by Ecoa help you cash in on that invest- 
ment. We'll gladly help you create a 
plate that helps sell your product. 
Write now for design suggestions and 
quotations, without obligation to you. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. 00 


Metal Name Plates, etched or lithographed * Plastic 
Name Plates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened 
* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, 
Art Novelties, Advertising Specialties © Etched Metal 
Panels for elevators and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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«sess vest pocket radio set has 
been planned for early production by 
the Sentinel Radio Corporation. It is 
claimed that this new midget receiver 
set may be carried in the vest pocket, 
shirt pocket, handbag or concealed 
about the person. Its batteries are self- 
contained, and its aerial is contained 
in the wire leading to the ear-piece. 
The “speaker” or ear-piece of the 
miniature radio will be entirely incon- 
spicious—of the approved hearing-aid 
type. The complete unit includes 
radio, batteries, and tubes all in a 
small and amazingly compact case. 
The entire set is not much larger than 
a Cigarette case. It is said that it has 
excellent tone quality and can be 
operated anywhere without disturbance 
to anyone—on the street, on trains, 
on planes, on the golf course, at a 
ball game—even in the quiet of a club 
or library reading room. 


New clamp affords simple installation. 


sseee simple locking device, a ncw 
type clamp, particularly adaptable for 
tube and conduit installations, has 
been announced by The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. The clamp is shaped after 
an inverted lateral “‘s’’ and is fastened 


to the wall or frame with an ordinary 
screw. The tubing to be fastened is 
|placed in the open side of the curve 
and the clamping ring passes around 
ithe back of the base, over the top of 
|the tubing and down the front where 
‘it is hooked under the curve at the 
| front of the ‘‘s.”” Besides affording the 
‘simplest installation the clamps afford 
other conveniences. There are no loose 
|parts to be lost or broken, and when 
‘the clamps are used in a series, any 
single tube or conduit may be removed 
‘without disturbing the others. This 
\clamp is also adaptable for bonding. 
It is in no way restricted to plane pro- 


other purposes such as 


Coming Your Way 


‘sees new synthetic bubricant that 


duction. It can be readily used for 
fastening 


plumbing in housing. This can be 
done by replacing the high grade syn- 
thetic rubber ring with one of fiber- 
glass to obtain the necessary durability 
for long periods of time. 


flows freely under a wide range of 
temperature has been developed by 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. It 
contains no petroleum oil and has two 
forms, water soluble and insoluble. 
Lubricants manufactured from this oil 
practically eliminate sludge and varn- 
ish formation on engines. Wear of 
the moving parts is in line with wear 
experienced with ordinary mineral 
oils. Ease of starting in «old weather 
is another outstanding advantage. It is 
believed that these lubricants will be 
widely used in combustion engines | 
when they are available for other than 
military use. The water soluble form 
is expected to find wide us= in the tex- 
tile industry. 


sss: rust-proof si ver hooks 
that are also unbreakabie are being in- 
troduced by Blossom Manufacturing 
Co. Extreme heat or cold does not 
affect these shower curtain hooks. 
They are available in 11 colors in- 
cluding green, light blue, peach, 
crystal, dark blue, orchid, maize, dusty 
rose, wine, black and white. 


TY Toren 


sess: versatile fluorescent lamp, 
planned for post-war by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., can be mounted at 
either side of a desk and adjusted to 
either right or left hand use. The two 
arms of the lamp, each of which con- 
tains a fluorescent tube can be swiveled 
through a 90 degree arc, allowing the 
light to be placed wherever it is 
needed, in any desired working posi- 
tion. When not in use the arms may 
be pushed flat against the wall to con- 
serve space. 


Fluorescent lamp with adjustable arms. 
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Vintners Release Color Film, 


“Wine Growing in America” 


INE trade groups through- 

out the United States are 

preparing for previews of 

an unusually beautiful and 
informative educational film called 
“Wine Growing in America,” being 
released this month by the Wine Ad- 
visory Board. 

This first motion picture to be pre- 
pared by the wine industry took two 
years of careful planning and meticu- 
lous work to insure truth as well as 
drama and aesthetic appeal, and it 
now adds to the California wine 
growers’ counétywide advertising pro- 
gram one of the most powerful and 
popular of visual media. 

It is a i6-millimeter film, in na- 
tural color, with voice and music. In 
the 15-minute showing time it covers 
the developraent. of the great wine 
and grape dustry in thhe United 
States, its sigs ificance in war, and 
the uses of w.,4: in American homes 
today. Some ou ‘the fortunate wit- 
nesses of the film may regard it as an 
unusually exciting travelog, while 
others will find it a course in the 
background knowledge of wine. 

Dealers and the trade generally, in 
all states, will get first view of the 
picture and no doubt many of them 
will be stimulated to sponsor its 
showing in their communities. Its 
ultimate public is the consumer, who 
will be reached through showings in 
clubs, fraternal and business organi- 
zation meetings and similar groups. 
The preview showings will receive 
good publicity as the film travels 
over the country to educate the trade, 
before they in turn help to make their 
clientele more wine-conscious. 

During the two years the picture 
took to produce, grape growing and 
winery scenes were photographed 
throughout the viticultural districts of 


California and three other states. The 
Wine Institute says that picture and 
script were edited and approved by 
technical authorities to assure their 
accurate portrayal of wine growing, 
wine uses and the viticultural indus- 
try. 

The film has a historical back- 
ground, telling how Leif Ericson in 
the 11th Century named this conti- 


nent 


“Wineland;’ how Cortez 
brought European grapevine to North 
America more than 600 years later. 
It describes wine-growing experiments 
of Washington and Jefferson; the be- 
ginning of the California wine in- 
dustry by Padre Junipero Serra, and 
the development of the 600,000-acre 
vine plantings of today. 

Many persons ignore the fact that 
wine is an agricultural industry. This 
fact is emphasized in the film, which 
honestly pictures each production step 
from the planting of the grape 
through cultivation, harvesting, crush- 
ing, fermenting, racking, aging and 
bottling. 


Recent adjustment of freight rates, favorable to the South, 
adds a powerful economic leverage to the post-war industrial 
advancement of the section in which Nashville is an important 
center. Another such factor is TVA, with its cheap electric 
power and its social betterment. Still another is the proximity 
of Nashville to tremendous natural resources. Three com- 
pelling reasons for future industrial growth and prosperity in 
this market area, which will continue to be blanketed, as now, 
by Nashville’s two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION..... 257,726 


NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION....... 920,843 


Waich en Go-BUY/- 
FORD TROCKS 


Advertised Every Year for 


9 YEARS In 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


The greatest cash reserve in all farm 


history is piling up on Poultry farms 


. where transportation is always a 


You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion Dol- major problem EE When the supply 
lar Hole” in your Farm Magazine Schedule. 
1944 gross farm income from Poultry and of trucks and cars is again able to 


Eggs was $2,661,250,000. (Source U.S.D.A.) 
meet the urgent needs of this indus- 


try, the Ford Motor Company will find 

that 9 years of advertising in Poultry 
Tribune —America’s leading Poultry 
Farm Magazine — has been a sur- 


prisingly profitable investment. 


2 p lt y 
You FARM Magazin List is ‘Not Complete Vithout T R | be U NE 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, ll. America’s Leading Poultry FARM MAGAZINE 
Representatives — New York: Billingslea and Ficke — Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 
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The classes of wine—appetizer, 
red and white table wines, dessert 
wines and sparkling wines—are ex- 
plained, and the picture shows the 
main types in their natural colors. 

Both male and female chefs in the 
audience will be interested in the 
section showing wine used in cooking, 
and the simplicity of its service with 
meals. There are scenes in home and 
restaurant; instruction in the conven- 
ience of the home wine cellar; in- 
teresting sidelights on by-products of 
wine useful in war and peace. 

A liberally illustrated folder with 
highlights from the film will be given 
to those who witness it. The back 
fold has this intimate talk with the 
public — stressing the aesthetic and 
temperance aspects of wine: 

“With each day America’s wines 
are gaining in favor. Behind this is 
a re-discovery of wine’s proper place 
in the home—as a source of enjoy- 
ment in and with food. As an aid in 
cooking, wine has few equals. It sel- 
dom requires a special recipe. 

“Serving wine with food is simple. 
Any glass will do and your own taste 
tells best what wine to serve with 
what food. Most people find that 
Sherry or Vermouth is at its best as 
an appetizer wine before dinner; that 
a red table wine, such as Claret or 
Burgundy, points up the flavor of red 
meats; that a white table wine, like 
Sauterne or Rhine, is a true com- 
panion of fish and fowl. Full-bodied 
Port and golden Muscatel are favor- 
ites at dessert time, or afterward. 

Enlightened observers are begin- 
ning to say that the wine industry’s 
present public relations"Job is one of 
the most civilized of any industry, 
and one that has an effect on relaxa- 
tion, pleasure, culture, and perhaps 
even health. 


Anyone interested in arranging for a 
showing should communicate with Wine 
Advisory Board, 85 2nd Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 
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ALMOST 30 


OF ALL WOMEN READERS 


In the first 4 months of 1945, Sioux City Journal- 
Tribune NEA pattern sales totaled 22,122. 274.8 patterns 
were sold per 1,000 circulation. Assuming there is one 
woman reader in every Journal-Tribune home---this 
meant that nearly 30% of ALL WOMEN READERS 
bought NEA patterns during the first 4 months of the 
year. 

Here is a definite yardstick to measure reader 
response. The importance of circulation cannot be 
evaluated without the pulling power of the medium 
having been demonstrated. 


A guaranteed potential of 274.8 women customers 
out of every 1,000 is an advertising inducement out of all 
proportion to its low cost! 


_—_ 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC, 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Airport Equipment 
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Directory of Products 
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Every Routine Inguiry Carries 


An Opportunity to Make a Friend 


So many letters dictated in answer to run-of-the-mill inquiries 


sound as though they had been rubber-stamped by a robot. They’re 


cold, curt, cut-and-dried. It’s easy to give such letters the courteous 


“We’re-at-your-service” slant — if you once get the swing of it. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Chairman, Department of Business Communication 
University of Oklahoma 


HE belief has long persisted in 

American business that any- 

one can handle routine in- 

quiries and requests, down to 
and including the third assistant office 
boy. As a result, clerks and beginners 
have often been placed in charge of 
such duties on the theory that here 
they could do no harm, and could 
learn something about the business 
while serving in a strictly fool-proof 
capacity. 

This short-sighted policy has lost 
many sales and has “muffed’’ many 
excellent opportunities to build good- 
will. Probably no type of letter written 
in everyday business has been more 
abused than the letter of reply to an 
inquiry or request. And all this de- 
spite the power of such a letter to 
build or bungle public relations. 


Cordiality versus Chill 


The person who mails an inquiry 
to your company, or sends your firm 
a letter of request, is often an indi- 
vidual with whom you have had no 
previous dealings. Quite naturally, his 
opinion of your house will depend 
largely upon the kind of reply he 
receives. If you show a cordial and 
genuine interest in helping him, he’ll 
be kindly disposed toward you. He 
will want to do business with you. But 
if you treat him like “Inquiry No. 
92,687,” he'll sense your indifference 
and react toward you in precisely the 
same way. In short, every inquiry and 
request your firm receives—and there 
must be many of them each month— 
represents an opportunity for you to 
build good-will in your reply. 

All of this should be so obvious as 
to make it apparent that competent, 


well trained letter writers should for- . 


mulate the replies to routine inquiries. 
It is one of those unexplainable con- 
ttadictions of business policy that so 
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many firms spend thousands of dollars 
each month on public relations, ana 
still permit incompetents to handle in- 
quiries and requests. 

Even the most routine kind of in- 
quiry can be acknowledged in a man- 
ner that wins the confidence and 
friendship of the inquirer. Suppose, 
for example, that John Doe requests a 
booklet which you have advertised as 
available without cost to all who write 
for it. Presumably, you have an ample 
supply of booklets on hand. There are 
four possible ways to handle this re- 
quest. One would be to ignore it al- 
together. Ridiculous, you say? Grant- 
ed. But this very fate befalls a lot of 
inquiries just the same. 

A second course of action would be 
to send the booklet without comment. 
Some executives believe that merely 
sending the material is acknowledg- 
ment enough. The fact that Mr. Doe 
receives the booklet proves that his 
request was both received and granted. 
Why write to tell him the obvious? 


FiresiweE MANNER: Even if it’s only a 

routine inquiry, answer it with warmth, 

courtesy. Thus prospects become buyers. 
Photo by Ewing Galloway 


The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the kind of reply that is 
written. If it’s a perfunctory “in 
compliance with your request’’ kind of 
reply, there is no point in writing it. 
But if it’s a cordial, enthusiastic letter 
—one that shows real interest in 
granting the request—then there is 
excellent reason to write it. 

And this leads us to the third and 
fourth methods of handling the re- 
quest. If you were Mr. Doe, how 
would you react to this reply? 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


In reply to your request of recent date 
for a copy of “How to Write Good Busi- 
ness Letters,” you will find same enclosed. 


Yours very truly, 


Kind Mail Spells Good-Will 


Yes, this letter merely explains the 
obvious. It does nothing to justify its 
existence. It simply wastes the time of 
both writer ahd reader. But suppose, 
instead, that you found the following 
letter clipped to the booklet you had 
requested: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


It is a pleasure to send you “How to 
Write Good Business Letters.’ Thank you 
for your interest in it. 


I believe the list of “Helpful Hints” on 
page 8 will prove useful to letter writers. 
It is based upon a survey of the most fre- 
quent faults in 5,000 typical business let- 
ters. Many readers have told us, too, that 
the ‘Special Forms of Address” on pages 
11-14 have been of value to them. 


We hope you will find the booklet inter- 
esting and useful. If there is any other 
way in which we can serve you, we shall 
welcome the chance to do so. 

Cordially yours, 


Wouldn't this letter leave you with 
a feeling of friendliness toward the 
writer and his firm? Wouldn't you 
rather like to do business with that 
firm ? 

The difference in the two forego- 
ing letters is entirely the result of 
letter tone. The first writer was indif- 
ferent, and so was his letter. The 
second writer felt a genuine desire to 
be helpful, and his interest in your 
inquiry was reflected in his cordial, 
cooperative message. 

As the second letter proves, the 
reply to an inquiry or request can do 
an effective job of indirect selling. It 
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W hen you see the new picture “Captain Eddie,” 
you'll gain a fuller appreciation for the men 
whose first love is the machine. Men like Ford, 
Sloan, Kaiser, Higgins and the Wilsons of G-E 
and G.M. 


We of Poputar SciENCE Monthly know this type 
of mind well. For over 70 years, this magazine 
has served a growing audience of men who have 
dreamed the machines—then built the machines— 
that have made America the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. To quote Joseph Stalin: 
“Without American production, the United Na- 
tions could never have won the war.” Today, this 
audience numbers over 680,000. An active, re- 
sponsive audience built by one of the most versa- 
tile, vitally-alive editorial jobs in all magazine 
publishing history. 


Who are these men who read PoPpuLar SCIENCE 
Monthly? Some are presidents of industrial com- 
panies. Some are mechanics, builders, engineers, 
electric welders. Some are “big names,” the men 
you think of as directing America’s stupendous 
war production. Others are “comers”—on the way 
up. All have this one common interest—a desire 


to learn HOW things are made, what makes 
them work. 


This interest makes the readers of POPULAR 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER, hero of two wars and able 
President and General Manager of Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., typifies the mechanically-inquisitive man 
. . « the man who would rather tinker a machine 
than read a short story. More and more, know- 
how men of the Rickenbacker type are being 
chosen to direct American industry . . 
that as a people, too, we have faith in the machine. 


. evidence 


ScreNcE Monthly unusually valuable to the adver- 
tiser. These men are the pacemakers, first to read 
about and first to own new things. Surveys prove 
that Poputar SciENCE families rank higher than 
average in ownership of all kinds of mechanical 
products—automotive, household, industrial. 


Talk to this audience about your new products! 
With their enthusiasm for the new, they will act 
as a spearhead of influence with friends and 
neighbors to win customers for you. And remem- 
ber, you can reach them as a group only through 
the magazine edited solely for them . . . POPULAR 
SciENCE Monthly. 


HE LIKES 


ts agg HE LIKES 
—reads the BOOKS 


magazines 
about people. —reads books, 
book reviews, 
the literary 
magazines. 


HE LIKES MACHINES 


—has a knack for mechanics 
and mathematics. His is a 
scientific quotient . . . an 
“$c.Q.” form of an “1.Q.” 
He reads POPULAR SCIENC 
Monthly. 


ee 
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in the new motion picture “CAPTAIN EDDIE” 


Eddie Rickenbacker 
roves he’s a “know- 
ow man” in this 

scene from the new 

20th Century-Fox . 

ture “Captain Eddie” 

featuring Fred Mac- 

Murray and Lynn Bari. 


More than 680,000 men who share 
Captain Rickenbacker’s faith in the . 
machine read POPULAR SCIENCE 
Monthly... for business, for pleasure! 


THE NEWS~PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
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can be a real builder of good public 
relations for the firm. And the ac- 
knowledgment sometimes assumes 
even sreater importance when the an- 
swer to a request must be “no.’” Most 
pecnle are sensitive about being turned 
down; they are also disappointed 
when their expectations are not ful- 
filled. But even then a friendly reply 
can build good-will. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the requests for a booklet 
exceed the supply, or that someone 
asks for a copy long after your ‘‘write 
for our free booklet’’ offer has been 
discontinued. A reply such as this one 
would create an unfavorable impres- 


sion that the reader would long re- 
member: 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Referring to yours of recent date, this 
is to inform you that we cannot grant your 
request for a copy of “How to Write 
Good Business Letters. 

Yours very truly, 


When you must decline a request, 
the least you can do is to express your 
regret, and at the same time give the 
reader a courteous explanation of the 
reason for your declination. Notice 
what a difference it makes in the tone 
and effect of the letter: 


Te TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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3 OF NAVY 


LORCESTER'S STABILIT 


Rockwood WaterFog, the famous extinguisher of 
flammable liquid that cools the fire, blocks off vapors, and 
diminishes the oxygen supply with its tiny water particles, 
is now familiar to all damage and fire control men in 
the Navy. William J. Carroll, President of Worcester’s 
Rockwood Sprinkler Company, manufacturers of WaterFog 
equipment says, “We are counting on the return of these 
thousands and thousands of Navy men to their former, 
or new civilian positions as fire fighters of all types, with 
a thorough knowledge and an enthusiastic appreciation 
of Rockwood WaterFog. They are our future salesmen on 
whom we are basing post war production plans for both 
WaterFog fixed piping, hose nozzles and extension applica- 
tors far in excess of pre war figures. In this respect we 
have every expectation of contributing to the continued 
stability of Worcester’s employment level.” 


Again Worcester Industry speaks for itself — for 
Worcester’s continuance as a major market. Blanket cover- 
age of this market is available with the Telegram-Gazette’s 
circulation: over 130,000 Daily and 85,000 Sunday. City 
Zone Population 235,125. City and Retail Trade Zones 
440,770. 


GEORGE F BooTH Putiishes- 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


FIGHTERS WILL ADD TO. 


a ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Dear Mr. Doe. 


Thank you for your interest in “How to 
Write Good Business Letters.” 


We should be very glad to send you 
this booklet if we had even a single copy 
of it left. But the number of requests far 
exceeded our supply, and we find that the 
acute paper shortage makes it impossible 
to have the booklet reprinted. 


Perhaps the coming months will provide 
us with some other opportunity to serve 
you. We sincerely hope so. 


Cordially yours, 


Don’t you agree that even a disap- 
pointed reader, who wanted the book- 
let very much, would be kindly dis- 
posed toward the company that sent 
him a cordial letter ? 

Though few sales managers seem 
to realize it, the men and women who 
write the replies to inquiries—form 
letters or otherwise—are playing a 
major part in the company’s public- 
relations program. What they write, 
and how they write it, makes a defi- 
nite impression—good or bad. Often 
they reach many more persons than 
the high-powered public-relations ex- 
pert at the mahogany desk. So take 
just a moment to check up and see 
who handles the routine inquiries and 
requests for your firm. The people 
who do this job should be experienced, 
well trained letter writers. By tempera- 
ment they should be human, cordial, 
tactful, and enthusiastic. If you think 
good public relations are important, 
don’t leave this work in the hands of 
someone with the animation of a 
wooden Indian or the tact of a hard- 
boiled traffic cop. 
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REACH THE 


Sales Engineers: Important research or- 
ganization requires experienced men who 
have sold tangibles and intangibles; ex- 
port and import trade, etc. Must be able 
to organize and manage nation-wide sales 
organization. State qualifications, special- 
ty, background and references. Fee basis. 
Box 2165, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR < YOUR FREE COPY 


nee: 


What “HIT THE ROAD” COVERS: 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publications devoted to 
increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping 
advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


A partial list of the contents includes: 


Why Copy-Searching is important. 

Why your sales staff cannot do it for you. 
How to make the time for the job. 

How many calls? And where? 

How your customers and prospects can help. 
How to conduct an interview. 

NIAA suggestions for field work. 

How to write and interpret field reports. 
Getting to the right man. 

Examples of successful ads based on copy calls. 
By-product benefits of field work. 
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205 East 42nd Street « New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of 
“HIT THE ROAD” 


Name 
Company 


Title or Function 


Address. 


U. S. Date Gidiwéie Out to Lick 
Cheaper Foreign Competition 


American dates have only lately reached a volume that permits 


national selling. Producers, organized as United States Growers, are 


selling quality, cleanliness, are merchandising to overcome the idea 


that dates are mostly delicacies for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


GROWING industry with no 

sales department—that was 

the California date industry 

up to eight years ago. The 
story can be told in ounces: 

This country had long eaten dates, 
imported from Mediterranean lands, 
something under four ounces per 
capita yearly. California had grown 
dates for 150 years, and started a com- 
mercial industry in the 1890's, but in 
the 1920's it produced, with Arizona, 
only one ounce for 15 Americans— 
not even a drop in the bucket. 

By the 1930's production began to 
grow, and in 1937 reached about one 
ounce per capita. Then the United 
States Growers was organized, a co- 
operative marketing association, with 
headquarters at Coachella, the center 
of the date industry. One ounce of 
dates per capita was regarded as some- 
thing that salesmen could build on. 


Volume Increases Each Year 


Last year, what with war spending, 
the sugar shortage, and the cutting off 
of imports, the Southwest harvested 20 


million pounds of dates, about two, 


ounces per capita. Before long, this 
will grow to 30 million, and within 10 
years, should result in a per capita 
consumption exceeding the four 
ounces that satisfied us when the fruit 
came from abroad. 

With the product figured in ounces, 
the salesmanship is still figured in 
grains—with only four salesmen and 
a sales manager to cover the entire 
country. At present, selling to dis- 
tributors is not much of a problem, 
because until recently, due to war, 
there have been no imports. 

The sales strategy is keyed on the 
consumer. Not one American in 50 
has yet tasted domestic dates. To try 
them is to appreciate their superior 
quality and cleanliness. Therefore, the 
sales force works with key retailers in 
the larger cities, supplying display 
material and building retail displays. 
Salesmanship puts domestic dates 
where they can be compared with the 
imported grade; works to increase per 
capita consumption; attacks the popu- 
lar notion that dates are for Thanks- 
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giving and Christmas; seeks to spread 
consumption over the year. Domestic 
dates cost more than imported ones, 
but are worth more. They are packaged 
in consumer containers from one half 
to five pounds, and make an immedi- 
ate impression on package-conscious 
Americans. 

The excellent quality in American 
dates is due to American horticultural 
methods. From time immemorial, the 
Arab and other peoples who grow 
dates for a staple food have allowed 
Nature to do the work, while in our 
limited date area, the hot irrigated 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys of 
California, and the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona, we assist Nature from 
blossom time to harvest. 


The American date grower has dis- 
covered that he can spend up to $500 
an acre on pollination, fertilizing, irri- 
gation, thinning, bagging and labor, 
and get returns in pounds far exceed- 
ing those that come to the Arab. Up 
to 300 pounds of dates have been 
produced per palm, and the average is 
now around 250 pounds. The Arab 
plants male trees among the female 
trees, about one to 20, and lets Nature 
do the pollination. 

The American horticulturist worked 
out artificial pollination, by which the 
blossoms are cut from the male trees, 
dried, and their pollen dusted on the 
female blossoms. The male trees are 


not planted in the garden (Dates are 


. gtown in “gardens.’”), but outside— 


usually in the drive leading to the 
garden. Birds, insects, sun, wind, and 
dust have free access to the Arab’s 
dates. Our way, after pinnae out the 
abundant bunches set by artificial pol- 
lination, is to bag each bunch that is 
allowed to grow, keeping it clean and 
undamaged. 

Our date trees are fed generously, 
because American growers have not 
yet found out what is the productive 
limit of a well fed tree. They receive 
up to 17 acre-feet in a season. It is 
doubtful whether any foreign trees get 
an amount of water that would cover 
one acre 17 feet deep. 

The method of picking is to go over 
the bunches and take the ripe dates, 
This is done as many as a half-dozen 
times. The fruit is then sent to the 
grower’s local packing house, for 
fumigation, grading, steaming if nec- 
essary, and for packing. 


Costs More, but It’s Worth It 


Until American package dates ap- 
peared in eastern markets, the im- 
ported fruit. came in large, black, 
sticky blocks, from which the retailer 
broke off so many ounces, using an 
ice pick—the traditional cracker bar- 
rel method. However, importers now 
pack the imported fruit in consumer 
quantities, and bring it into conform- 
ity with our food laws. Because grow- 
ing costs are much lower, the imported 
fruit has an advantage in price. But 
California-Arizona growers rely upon 
the American preference for quality, 
cleanliness, and sealed packages. 


Imported dates had to be sold ina 
short season after harvesting. That was 
autumn. Hence the Thanksgiving- 
Christmas tradition. American dates are 
catried in cold storage, at Coachella, 
taken out and packed for market, as 
wanted. So, there is an all-year-round 
supply. On that basis, salesmen can in- 
terest housewives in buying dates all 
the year, and making date dishes and 
confections, the industrial markets can 
be developed, among confectioners 
and bakers. 

The marketing association has thus 
far spent a modest advertising appro- 
priation in display material for the 
retailer. But it plans consumer adver- 
tising as soon as conditions become 
normal, and wholesale distributors 
now do considerable consumer adver- 
tising locally, using newspapers and 
radio in their own territories. 

Although this product can be grown 
in only about nine out of the 3,000 
counties in the United States, it is now 
well on its way to tonnage. But the 
selling is still figured in ounces. 
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FEDERATION PLANS 
SERIES OF POSTWAR 
MARKETING GLINICS 


ESPONDING to numerous re- 

quests for a follow-up activity 
to the series of postwar sales per- 
sonnel meetings conducted by the 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives through its affiliated clubs 
in cooperation with the Committee 
for Economic Development and the 
National Society of Sales Training 
Executives, J. C. Aspley of .Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Federation’s 
C. E. D. Cooperation Committee, 
recently announced plans for a se- 
ries of one-day postwar marketing 
clinics to be staged during the com- 
ing months by various clubs afhil- 
iated with the National. 

The clinics will be based on an 
extensive report to be issued by the 
Marketing Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
The report contains detailed esti- 
mates on business trends by indus- 
tries over the next few years. More 
than 1,500 companies collaborated 
in its preparation. 

In a letter. to officials of all affili- 
ated clubs, Mr. Aspley pointed out 
that the Marketing study will be 
released by the Economic Develop- 
ment Committee on August 20, and 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


Federation’s Postwar Program 
to Be Presented to President 


Presentation to Be Made by President Jones 
at White House Ceremony to Be 
Held This Month 


HE National Federation of Sales Executives’ eleven point program for 
postwar prosperity, which was outlined in a resolution adopted at the 
Annual Meeting of the Federation in Chicago in June, will be formally 
presented to President Harry S. Truman at a ceremony to be held this 


Leather-bound, gold-engraved copy of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives’ reso- 
lution on peacetime prosperity to be presented 
to President Truman in Washington. 


Salesmen’s Employment 
Policies to Be Studied 


NATION-WIDE study of 
| Standards of Employment for 
Salesmen has been launched by the 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Committee on Employ- 
ment Standards for Salesmen, 
headed by Paul Heyneman, of San 
Francisco. 

The study will embrace all classes 
of salesmen, including straight sal- 
ary and commission, those operat- 
ing on a drawing account and salary 
or commission plus basis. 

It will also include an analysis 


of company policies with respect to 
such factors as compensation of 
salesmen, territories, credits, work- 
ing conditions, upgrading, expenses, 
training, quotas, etc. 

The information obtained in the 
study will be used by the Commit- 
tee as a basis for formulating a 
Salesmen’s creed of practices, which 
all companies in the country will 
be urged to adopt. 

As the initial step in the study, 
Chairman Heyneman has _ for- 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


month. The presentation will take 
place at the White House in Wash- 
ington. George S. Jones of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, President of the 
National Federation, will present 
Mr. Truman with a leather-bound, 
gold-engraved copy of the resolu- 
tion, and the President of the 
United States will be requested to 
give the program outlined in it his 
full support and cooperation, 


Others in Group 


Accompanying Mr. Jones to the 
White House for the ceremony will 
be Alfred Schindler, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Clarence Man- 
ning of Richmond, Virginia, Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Committee 
on Governmental Cooperation, and 
Raymond Bill of New York, Pub- 
lisher of Sales Management Maga- 
zine, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which drafted the resolution. 

Presentation of the resolution to 
the President will be a highlight of 
an intensive effort being made by 
the Federation and its various affili- 
ated clubs to bring about a new 
spirit of cooperation between sell- 
ing and government, education and 
other groups, and at the same time 
to eliminate restrictive influences 
which might prevent selling from 
making its fullest contribution to 
peacetime prosperity. 

Copies of the resolution, which 
includes such items as price con- 
trols, export selling, sales compen- 
sation, priorities for salesmen, bas- 
ing point decisions, black markets, 


brand competition, trade barriers, 
(Turn to Page 4, Please) 
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in the NEWS! 


@ Karl D. Franke, Sales and Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Hydrox Corpora- 
tion, has elected President of the 

i Sales re Club for 1945- 
46. He succeeds Ralph Keller of George 
A. Hormel & Company. er officers 
recently elected are Henry L. Porter, 
Sales Promotion Manager of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, and J. S. 
Strecker, District Manager, Appliance 
Sales, General Electric Company, Vice- 
Presidents; G. T. Morrow, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales, Curtis Lighting 
Company, Treasurer; and Russell G. 
Davis, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Industrial Gear Division, Foote 
ae Gear and Machine Corporation, 


etary. 

@ At the annual election of the Day- 
ton Sales Executives Club, Paul Brennan, 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corporation, was named President. Wal- 
ter Pfeiffer of Reynolds and Reynolds 
Company was elected Vice-President; 
Hugh Hersh of Monarch Marking Sys- 
tem Company, Secretary; and Karl M. 
Brower of Dayton Pump & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Treasurer. 

@ Genial Gene Flack, Director of Ad- 
vertising and Trade Relations Counsel of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, is the 
new President of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. He was elected at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
recently. Other officers are Frank M. 
Head, Vice-President and General Mer- 
chandising Manager, United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corporation, First Vice- 
President; Don G. Mitchell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric ee 
Second Vice-President; Robert A. it- 
ney, Manager of Promotion, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Secretary; 
and S. George Little, President of Gen- 
eral Features Corporation, Treasurer. 

@ Allan Speir of the Independent Bis- 


‘ cuit Company was recently chosen as 


Chairman of the Sales Executives Divi- 


sion of the Omaha Chamber of Com- . 


merce. He succeeds Glen A. Walker, 
Sales Manager of the Nebraska Power 
Company. S. S. Deputy of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
was named Vice-Chairman, and Norman 
Haried of the Omaha Chamber was re- 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

@ Lee S. Williams, State Manager, 


, Standard Oil Company, was elected 


President of the Birmingham Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club at the annual election me 3 
recently. Other officers are Bedford F. 
Seale, President of Seale Lumber Com- 
pany, Vice-President; Charles R. Davis, 
Vice-President of the Birmingham Gas 
Company, Secretary; and Robert S. Bo- 
hannon, District Manager, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Treasurer. 

® Louis S. Davis of the York Corpo- 
ration was chosen as President of the 
Sales Managers Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Joseph H. Trea- 
nor, New England Coke Company, was 
elected Vice-President, and James H. 
Walsh of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Secretary. 


@ The Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Kansas City re-elected 
Murrel Crump of the Sinclair Coal Com- 
pany, Prseident for 1945-46 at its recent 
annual election. Other officers of the 
club are: W. J. Krebs, Potts-Turnbull 
Advertising Company, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. J. Stephens of the A. J. 
Stephens Company, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; George E. Smith of Morantz Coal 
& Lumber Company, Secretary; and 
Cecil H. hom of the Kansas City 
Southern Lines, Treasurer. 

@ At the annual election of the San 
Francisco, Sales Managers Association, 
W. A. Collier, Mec wsing of Leo J. Mey- 
berg Company, was named President. 
D. H. McClinton of the American En- 
graving & Color Plate Company, was 
named First Vice-President; O. R. Doerr 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Second Vice-President; R. D. Stetson of 
Shell Oil Company, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. Perkins of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, Secre- 
tary; and A. E. Littler of Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Treasurer. 

@ Jack W. Whaley, Vice-President of 
Crawford Manufacturing Company, was 
elected President of the Richmond (Va.) 
Sales Executives Club. Boyd A. Propert, 
District Manager of General Electric 
Supply Corporation, was chosen Vice- 
President, and James P. Gunter, Sales 
Manager of David M. Lea Company, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

@ The new President of the St. Paul 
Sales Managers Association is Willis A. 
Moulton, Sales Manager of Farwell- 
Ozmun-Kirk & Company. Guy H. Klep- 
per, Purchasing Agent of the Twin City 
Wholesale Grocery Company, was chosen 
for Vice-President; Alan D. Harmer, 
Assistant to the Vice-President of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Secretary; and H. G. Byirick, 
Manager, St. Paul Retail Sales, Joy 
Brothers Motor Car Company, Treasurer. 


MEET ADMIRAL O'LOUGHLIN 


Lee O’Loughlin, Trade Relations Man- 
ager of the Electric Auto-Lite Company 
of Cleveland and Regional Director of 
the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives was recently commissioned an Ad- 
miral in the Nebraska Navy by Governor 
Griswold of that state. 

Presentation of the commission, which 


is given to those who, in the opinion of 


the governor, contribute to the progress 
and well-being of the State, followed a 
comprehensive demonstration of Auto- 
Lite’s method of holding jobber-dealer 
meetings before the Omaha Sales Execu- 
tives Club and a fifteen minute radio 
broadcast on the National Federation and 
Selling as a Career made by Mr. 
O'Loughlin. 

Glen Walker, General Sales Manager 
of the Nebraska Power Light Company, 
and past president of the Omaha Sales 
Executives Club, .who also participated 
in the broadcast, made the presentation 


on behalf of ‘Governor Griswold. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR MANAGEMENT 


An Address by Harry Simmons, Director of Sales Education and Trade Relations, Calvert Distillers 
Corporation, Chrysler Bldg., New York City, Before the Sales Executives Club of Cleveland 


It has been well said that modern busi- 
ness is 85 per cent men, 10 per cent 
material, and 5 per cent money. 

Putting it more directly, 85 per cent 
of an executive’s job is the art of han- 
dling manpower—directing, stimulating, 
teaching, inspiring. 

I would like to give you, in just eight 
words, a quick picture of the modern 
sales manager’s job.. These eight words 
comprise the eight functions of modern 
sales management: 

Capital 
Production 
Planning 
Selecting 
Training 
Operating 
Controlling 
Stimulating. 

Let me discuss these functions briefly: 

The first two—Capital and Produc- 
tion — are-headquarters functions; they 
are carried on in your headquarters office 
or factory. The balance are a combina- 
tion of field and office functions. 

Capital includes Financing and Bud- 
geting—making certain you have enough 
money to operate, and budgeting your 
expenses so as to be certain you stay 
within your financing limits. 

Production includes the functions of 
producing the right product—not just 
any products your factory may have in 
mind, but the exact type, kind and style 
of products you know you can sell in 
profitable volume. 

Planning includes not only the detailed 
planning of your operations, but also all 
the necessary research work on markets, 
products and consumption that will make 
good planning possible. 

Selecting covers the art and science of 
selecting sales representatives who have 
a better-than-average chance of becom- 
ing successful salesmen. 

Training includes all the teaching of 
which you and your assistamts are capa- 
ble—not on a haphazard, one-shot basis 
—but on a continuing basis as perma- 
nent and regular as supervision itself. 

Operating is the directing function 
that ties everything together in an efhi- 
cient, orderly unit, and permits of activ- 
ity that is truly effective and dynamic. 

Controlling is the function that in- 
cludes constant supervision of the men 
in the field—the controlling of all activ- 
ities by reports and personal contacts. 

Stimulating is the art of inspiring and 
driving men onward to the highest efforts 
of which they are capable. 

The most dynamic product of every age 
has been manpower—and the most con- 
stant problem has been that of its effec- 
tive development and stimulation. 


Ever since the dawn of history, the 
role of every great leader of men has 
been that of a Solomon—a statesmanlike 
administrator—a dynamic executive—an 
inspirational genius—a man who can be 
all things to all men and who can gen- 
erate enthusiasm, develop confidence, and 
inspire unswerving loyalty. 

Down to the present day, this same 
question of manpower is still manage- 
ment’s most vital concern in every ave- 
nue of industry and commerce. 

Manpower is the dynamo in the char- 
iot of selling. It is the battery that de- 
rives its voltage from the charging rate 
of the human element. 

The four wheels on this sales chariot 
have always been recognized as Capital 
.. . Product . .* Advertising . . . Man: 
power. And the modern sales manager 
devotes as much time and attention to 
that fourth wheel as he does to all the 
others combined. 

You gentlemen are well aware of the 
magnitude of your manpower jobs. But 
have you ever actually sat down and at- 
tempted to list on paper six, eight, or ten 
of the vital factors that impel men to do 
their utmost for you, for your company, 
and for yourselves? . 

I have taken the liberty of doing that 
and at this time I am going to discuss 
briefly these ten fundamental principles 
—Ten Commandments, if you please— 
that might be profitably observed by 
management in the successful handling 
of the men we have, ‘and will have, today 
and tomorrow. 


1. Select Men Carefully 


No executive is infallible in his selec- 
tion of men. No sales manager can 
point out a prospective salesman and 
truthfully say: “That man will work 
out perfectly on my sales force.” 

Selection thrives on rejection! Every 
good salesman finally selected comes up 
through the ranks of many men rejected. 
In other words, it is a continual process 
of selective elimination. 

Salesmen are selected mainly on the 
five primary points of Personality, Ex- 
perience, Education, Integrity, Friendli- 
ness. 

Personality is that. dynamic combina- 
tion of interesting presence, aggressive 
spirit, and magnetic sparkle that makes 
a good first impression. 

Experience includes the art of living 
and “teaming up” in co-operation with 
others, as well as experience in business. 

Education is much more than a series 
of formal courses; it is intelligence com- 
bined with common sense and good 
judgment. One is inherited and the 


others are acquired, but they are in- 
separable for success. 

Integrity includes, in addition to actual 
honesty, one’s integrity of purpose and 
ideals, to say nothing of the capacity for 
loyalty. Without loyalty, integrity is 
naught, and the salesman is but an 
empty sbell, 

Friendliness is that indispensable qual- 
ity which unites pleasantness with willing- 
ness, and blossoms forth into acres of 
good-will, 

If the men you select have a fair pro- 
portion of these five primary points, the 
chances of success are in their favor and 
yours. But where they come from, and 
what their age and education may be, are 
not always so important as how they fit 
into your scheme of things. For they 
must be rated and checked and tested for 
your standards, for your business, and for 
your methods of operation! 

2. Train Men Thoroughly 

Keeping everlastingly at the training 
job is the only short cut to success. That 
is the only way to keep salesmen up to 
date. 

Every new product, every new market, 
every new economic condition brings new 
problems, new demands for information, 
and new horizons in training. Sales 
training cannot be haphazard or spas- 
modic; it must be a continuous process, 
just like supervision. 

No salesman is so good,—no sales- 
man makes his quota so often,—no 
salesman is such a star that he does not 
require occasional supplementary train- 
ing as new conditions arise. And no 
sales manager can afford to be “too 
busy” to supervise the training program. 

3. Pay Men Liberally 

It is an economic truism that an or- 
ganization is successful in the exact pro- 
portion that its salesmen are well-com- 
pensated. 

Salesmen are not altruistic. They are 
ordinary human beings. No salesman is 
particularly interested in making money 
for his firm except insofar as he can 
make money for himself. He is natur- 
ally the world’s No. 1 self-seeker. If he 
were otherwise, he wouldn’t be worth 
a hang as a salesman; for the man who 
knows his own cash value is apt to be-a 
pretty smart business man when it comes 
to cashing in his company’s products on 
his customer’s requirements! 

Cash incentive is the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end which every man eyes 
every man works for. Give a salesman 
something to work for and you give him 
something to fight for! Take away his 
incentive and you take away his spirit. 

(Turn to Next Page, Please) 
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Post-war selling will be quick selling to 
a merchandise-hungry people. We can 
afford to be generous in our compensa- 
tion. Almost every compensation plan 
should consist of three elements: (1) a 
substantial salary or drawing account 
(without chargebacks) as the base. (2) 
An additional commission based on a 
fair and reasonable quota as a definite 
incentive. (3) Finally, a substantial 
bonus paid periodically on over-all per- 
formance. 


4. Reward Men Frequently 


The contest spirit is alive in every 
man. The smart sales manager will 
punctuate his regular round of sales ac- 
tivities with occasional contests that pro- 
vide interest, competition, and incentive. 


A well-planned and well-staged con- 
test puts a sales force on its mettle. It is 
surprising how intensely salesmen will 
covet and fight for a small, ine&pensive 
contest trophy because of the honor it 
symbolizes. And if you want to see a 
real battle, put up a series of money 
prizes so graded that every man on the 
force has a chance! 


5. Recognize Men Constantly 


Every man craves recognition—from 
office boy to president—and every good 
salesman demands it and works better 
for it. It is the very nature of human 
beings to expand under the warmth of 
recognition; and every experienced sales 
manager uses this proven stimulant deftly 
and diplomatically. 


The sales manager who understands 
his men can always devise ways and 
means to give his salesmen a mental pat 
on the back. Some executives overlook 
this necessary stimulus. Others have an 
idea that it tends to make their men 
conceited. Still others have become 
slightly hard-boiled, or have forgotten 
the days when they themselves “‘went to 
town” with a little recognition from the 
men higher up. But the vast majority 
of sales managers know from hard 
earned experience that a few extra words 
of encouragement now and then work 
wonders with almost any man. 


6. Promote Men Regularly 


Every man works with an eye to pro- 
motion. Take away his chance or his 
hope of promotion and you take away 
his prospects for a satisfactory future! 

The wise executive provides for his 
big or little promotions from within the 
ranks. In that way he builds up an 
esprit de corps that is a thousand times 
more valuable than money. He welds 
his men into a firm unit of loyalty and 
stability. 

The executive who says he cannot 
promote from the ranks because he finds 
no ability there, admits that he has 
failed to build and develop the right 
kind of an organization; and has failed 
in his vital responsiblities to his men 
and to his company. 


7. Build Men’s Pride 


The pride that a salesman feels in his 
company and its products is reflected in 
his working attitude toward his prospects 
and customers. A salesman who is proud 
to hand his company’s card to a pros- 
pect, is a man who is hard to beat. 


To build up that pride—and hold ir 
—requires four-square treatment; and 
the more faithfully that obligation is 
fulfilled the more definitely do you build 
up their pride in their company. 

Good salesmen thrive under fair treat- 
ment and honorable ethics; and their 
pride in their company expands pro- 
gressively in the exact ratio that you 
build up their personal prestige and 
their ego. 

The sales manager who knows how to 
inject that kind of a hypodermic—and 
the sales force that can take it and 
built it up—are at the top of the heap 
all the way and will never lose their 
place. 


8. Increase Men’s Power 


The sales manager is the perpetual 
generator who recharges the run-down 
batteries of his salesmen. He is ex- 
pected to have an inexhaustible reserve 
of dynamic power, ready to recharge 
and regenerate each salesman at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The more voltage he can 
shoot into the battery, the more returns 
he can expect from his salesmen. The 
more his salesmen call upon him the 
more reserve power he must build up 
within himself. 


The sales manager is constantly called — 


upon to build up his sales story to his 
men out on the firing line. Everything 
he sends them, everything he tells them, 
everything he demonstrates to them must 
be built up and so designed as to increase 
their sales power out in the field. 

The executive who has the knack of 


inspiring his salesmen to increased effort, 


is well beyond the halfway mark to 


success. Every salesman craves and 
hopes for this inspirktion from his sales 
manager. And the most resultful type of 
inspiration is that which consists of defi- 
nite practice and precept, rather than 
high-pressure promises and conversation. 


9. Develop Men’s Morale 


In good times or bad, methods must 
be devised for keeping sales morale at 
high pitch. 

Morale consists primarily of spirit, 
hope, and confidence—the most impor- 
tant of these being confidence. 

The ability of a sales organization—or 
any organization, for that matter—to ac- 
quire confidence in their manager, goes 
farther and faster in building morale 
than any other single element in human 
relationship. Build up your salesmen’s 
confidence in your personal good inten- 
tions, in your square and fair treatment, 
in your helpfulness, in your sympa- 
thetic understanding, and you will de- 
velop their morale to the highest degree. 
Without this vital element of morale, no 
salesman—or sales manager either, for 
that matter—travels very far along the 
road to success! 

As an important factor in developing 
sales morale, don’t overlook the home 
background. No man’s morale is entirely 
independent of his family influence. 

Another factor is the salesman’s sense 
of responsibility—to his company, to 
his customer, to himself, and to the 
community in which he works and lives. 
He must be made semsible of these re- 
sponsibilities. 


10. Deserve Men’s. Loyalty j 


The essence of all that has gone before 
is here contained in this tenth command- 


Postwar Clinics 
(Continued from Page 1) 
urged club officials to arrange to’ hold 
clinics as quickly after that time as 
possible. 

He recommended that the clinics con- 
sist of luncheon and afternoon sessions 
or afternoon and evening ssesions. As- 
sistance in obtaining top-notch speakers 
for the programs was promised by Mr. 
Aspley. 

According to Mr. Aspley, the Mar- 
keting report is “considered one of the 
most important things done by CED to 
focus attention on the importance of 
selling.” A nation-wide broadcast over 
the American network is planned by 


.CED for August 20 for a discussion of 


the report. 


Federation's Postwar Program 
(Continued from Page 1) 


free enterprise, census of distribution 
and veterans’ sales training, were re- 
cently forwarded to ‘all Cabinet officials, 
members of Congress, heads of the vari- 
ous branches of the military service, 
and to key officials in government. 
Copies also were sent to heads of all 
clubs affiliated with the Federation, with 
a request that they contact their sena- 
tors and congressmen to urge their sup- 
port for the program. It is also planned 
to send the resolution to leading educa- 
tors, labor groups, and heads of other 
organizations as well as all members 


of the Federation. 


Salesmen’s Employment 

(Continued from Page 1) 
warded a list of 45 questions to all mem- 
bers of the Employment Standards Com- 
mittee with a request that from these, 
each committee member should select 25 
which he feels are of the greatest im- 
portance. The replies to this list will 
be used to prepare a ballot which will 
be submitted to all members of the 
Federation at standard meetings to be 
conducted by all clubs affiliated with the 
Federation. 


Chairman Heyneman hopes to have 


the study completed by the end of the 
year. 


memt—we must deserve the loyalty of our 
men before we may receive it! 

It has been reiterated time and again 
that “loyalty is a two-way street””—some- 
thing that runs from me to you as well 
as from you to me! And yet, some 
slaes managers still have the cockeyed 
idea that loyalty is “something that you 
must do for me—regardless!”’ 

The average salesman’s loyalty is not 
lightly given to his sales manager; but 
once bestowed, it is a precious possession. 
Not to be asked for, but to be grafited: 


not to be trifled with, but to be treasured; . 


not to be overlooked, but to be tightened 

in bonds of permanent friendship. 

As Shakespeare has so well said, 
through the medium of Hamlet's 
Polonius: 

“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 

man.” 
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OW many of the 30 funda- 
mental steps to better selling 
do you remember? This is 
one of the most significant 

questions appearing in the “refresher 
course’ Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., 
Inc., is giving its own representatives 
in preparation for the return of a 
peacetime normal market. 

In devising the company’s new 
sales manual, “The Story of Carstairs 
and Your Guide to Progress,’’ E. Paul 
Hamilton, director of merchandising, 
devoted an entire chapter to the basic 
essentials of all successful selling. 

The introduction to these 30 steps 
points out the necessity of taking and 
keebing the lead in selling customers. 
The company’s representative is re- 
minded that taking the lead in selling 
means that he is to sell the customer 
and not allow the customer to sell him 
on the reasons for not wanting to buy. 

The following is the Carstairs check- 
list of the 30 steps to successful sell- 


ing: 


1. The approach is important. 
Many a sale is lost even before the 
item to be sold is presented. It is lost, 
and likewise won, during the ap- 
proach. 


2. Discuss the prospect’s prob- 
lems to get his interest. 

Your prospect is INTERESTED IN 
HIMSELF, not you or your company. 
Therefore, the right approach is one 
in which you stress the words you 
and yours, rather than 1, we or our. 

Talk about his PROFIT—his CON- 
VENIENCE—and you'll get his inter- 
est, and most likely his business. 


3. More important than to get a 
hearing is to obtain it in such a 
way that the prospect is interested 
in hearing what you have to offer. 


upon it. 
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Watch your voice. Don’t irritate 
your customer’s eardrums, but be en- 
thusiastic. Quick but positive enthusi- 
asm helps to create valuable first im- 
Pressions about the importance of the 
subject to be discussed, as well as the 
value that the salesman, himself, sets 


One thing all top-notch salesmen 


Carstairs Gives Veteran Salesmen 
\ Recap on Selling Fundamentals 


In retraining its men for the competitive post-war era, Carstairs Dis- 
tilling Co. does not neglect a review of the good old ABC’s. In fact, 
they think such a review is so important that they have made it 
into a check-list and included it in their newest sales manual. 


are alike in—‘They are enthusiastic 
about their wares.” 

Enthusiasm is as catching as laugh- 
ter. You just can’t help buying from 
the salesman who is chock-full of it. 

Enthusiasm is expressing to your 
customer your sincere belief that what 
you're selling is the best to be had. 


4, Agree — always agree — never 
argue. 

One combative move by a salesman 
will be found very hard to live down 
during the interview. 

The Customer Is Never Wrong! 
But if he should be, you can always 
say: “You're Right—You Ought To 
Know. On the Other Hand, I have 
heard that, etc.” 


5. “As You Know” are three 
little words that will help you 


powerfully in selling. 
You will find that your customers 


will warm right up to you because you 
compliment them on their knowledge. 
Try it, and see for yourself. 


6. Silence is golden when the 
customer speaks. 

Let the prospect talk. It means no 
waste of time; rather it is a short 
cut to the sale. Stop him, and trouble 
looms ahead. 

Listening to him courteously and in- 
tently is the MOST PROFITABLE act a 
salesman can perform. 


7. Study your buyers—determine 
their types—then sell accordingly. 

Most prospects easily classify them- 
selves as either indecisive or deliberate 
in their buying habits. 

The first type needs help from 
someone to make decisions. 


8. Don’t sell blindfolded. 

Always look for the interest in the 
Buyer's eye. 

No matter how good a “poker face” 
he has, by watching closely, you'll be 
able to tell when you've SCORED A HIT. 


‘ . . . —- 
“How come this army stuff is necessary in a sales training course?” 
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ECAUSE the South’s good 


earth furnishes a virtu- y, 
ally inexhaustible sup- 


‘ ply of raw materials, the ceramics industry is destined to 
become a major postwar business in the New South. Clay 
deposits among the largest and finest in the world, coupled with 
an ample supply of fuel, labor and ideal climatic conditions 
make the South a “natural” for the manufacture of ceramics. 
This new industry will put millions of dollars into the pocket 
of an already wealthy Southland. .a Southland with the 
nation’s greatest increases in civilian population and per capita 
buying power! 

The South is a new market, a rich 
market with a future—and now is the 
time to reach it with HOLLAND’S— 
the Magazine of today’s New South! 


Holland’ 


of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK * 75 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO * 205 GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS * West Coast Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. © GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Whey, ov Get BETTER 


COVERAGE WITH HOLLANDS 


%* Holland's goes to ‘best family'’ homes — homes 
that have money to spend for new cars, refrigerators, 
clothes, food, drugs and every kind of accessory and 
necessity for the home and family. And — whether 
you use leading general magazines, leading women's 
magazines or leading magazines in the shelter group 
— unless you include HOLLAND'S, your ad will lack 
from 14% to 30% of the coverage you get through- 
out the rest of the nation. Look at the chart below 
and see why you get better coverage of the South — 
with HOLLAND'S. 


86.4% of National Average 


2 Leading Without Holland's 


General 


Magazines 118% WITH HOLLAND’ 


3 Leading 86.25% of Nationa! Average 
. Without Holland's 
Women's 


Peretti 105% WITH HOLLAND'S 


70.50% of National Aver- 
age Without Holland's 


2 Leading 
Shelter 


ieee 111°. WITH HOLLAND'S 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


uffy, placing space through doubled the percentage of local adver- 


Gray & Rogers, is cleaning up in more tising that appears in The Courant. 


Hartford market homes by scheduling 


Nationally Represented by 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


The Courant. In using The Courant’s 
broad, influential coverage of the en- THE HARTFORD 
tire area, Tuffy joins result-wise Hart- 


ford retailers, who in four years have 


A CONNECTICUT INSTITUTION SINCE 1764 
AUGUST 15, 1945 
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Dwell on it! Come back to it! Do 
your selling by going “with the grain” 
of the customer's interest. 


Not to watch the customer is to sell 
“blindfolded.” 


9. I was in the neighborhood— 

An apology for a visit is an ad- 
mission to the prospect that the propo- 
sition is ‘not important enough for 
a Special call. 

“I made this special call because—” 
is the type of statement that builds up 
the importance of both the customer 


and the salesman, as well as his propo- 
sition. 


10. Think small and you'll never 


grow big. 
“Think in srhali figures and you 
will sell in small amounts.” That 


sentence fully explains the reasons for 
the low earnings of many salesmen. 

While the prospect’s needs must al- 
ways be considered, yet the salesmen 
often cut their volume in half by be- 
ing afraid to suggest the larger pur- 
chase or perhaps even by accept- 


AT THE TOP 


¢ 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
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ROCKFORD 


We offer a special service 
to manufacturers and 
advertising agencies who 
wish to test dealer and 
consumer acceptance 
of products in the drug 
and food fields. 


Let us send you all the facts! 


id Circulation 
Current Net Paid Circu 
* Daily 61,148 
with Sunday Issue 
67,567 


IN ILLINOIS 


ing a small order without a “battle.” 


11. The “How about it? What's 
your decision” attitude. 

The ‘What's your decision?’ atti. 
tude in making call-backs is a weak 
approach. 

It is far better to approach in 4 
confident way and say: “There are a 
couple of points we didn’t touch on 
last time that I would like to clear up” 
—then to fully refresh the prospect's 
mind on your major selling points, js 
the method that will more often lead 
to a favorable decision. 


12. The paper and pencil way is 
good. A prospect may not lisien, 
but will always look— 

The paper and pencil way of pre- 
senting profit points is far more 
productive than simply stating them. 
Figure out a half dozen sales points 
that can be put on paper and you will 
improve your presentation and increase 
your sales. 

Or have with you 4 or 5 visual items 
that demonstrate your selling point. 

Remember to save the best two for 
rebuttal effect. 


13. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. 


Successful salesmen weave through 
their sales talk names after names of 
people who have bought, creating the 
impression that everybody is buying. 

These names are used casually in the 
way of citing incidents: “Mr. Jones, 
after his purchase, he said—.” “Mr. 
Smith likes our brand because—.” 

No proof is stronger than the testi- 
mony of the man who has bought and 
is still buying. 


14. Make the sphinx talk. 

The prospect who remains sphinx- 
like, giving no indication of the de- 
gree of his interest, can never be sold 
until he is made to talk. 

A question or two asked in the way 
of asking his opinion will always 
bring either a courteous reply or an 
“explosion; whichever it may be, it 
will better serve the salesman than 
glum silence. 


15. “The hard nut contains the 
sweetest meat.” 

Somebody is selling the hard cus- 
tomer—why not you? 

The gruffness is only “porcupine 
needles” used to frighten the strong 
salesman for fear he might sell him. 

Don’t be frightened—sell him. 


16. What are your selling points? 

A large reserve collection of talking 
points—talking points that really tell 
and sell the prospect. 
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Good quality is cheaper in the long 
n and it’s the long run that counts. 
alk about the company—the name 
-the organization—the plants—the 
esearch—the advertising—the pack- 
age. 


17. Hold some ammunition for 
rebuttal. 

Don’t use all your ammunition in 
the first volley! Intelligent selling calls 
for holding in abeyance one or two 
major sales points to be used as re- 
buttal arguments. 

The “Big Bertha” guns, loaded 
with facts not yet disclosed and used 
at the right time, become an act of 
profitable sales generalship. 

Prepare these rebuttals and keep 
them covered until ready to use. 


18. Advice or information. 

There is a great difference in sales- 
making power between the two. 

In one, the salesman implies a 
superiority in knowledge and intellect 
—the other gives the prospect credit 
for both. 

The “listen to me and learn some- 
thing” attitude in selling may do a 
lot of teaching, but gets little busi- 
ness. 


19. Objections — and ways to 
meet them. 

The prospect’s reasons for not buy- 
ing ate many and varied. Listen most 
attentively; do not interrupt; when he 
is through—then you say, ‘You're 
right; yes 100% right.” Then repeat 
the main theme of his objection, and 
in your most direct manner say, ‘Now 
let me show you why it will pay you 
to buy from me— 

Yes, objections made by the pros- 
pect should be restated to show that 
they are understood, and then the 
viewpoint sympathized with. 

“You're right; too many brands in- 
crease your inventory—I feel as you 
do—but— 
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sion ‘wauwlly. is isoked ahead to the to- 
morrows of the future. And each intervening — 
today along “yesterday’s bridge to tomor- 
row” finds KSTP a better radio station . . . 
Continuous state-wide promotion has in- 
creased KSTP listenership ‘steadily ce elt 
rural Minnesota as well as in the Metro- 
politan Twin Cities Market Area. And the 
exclusive. merchandising machinery we 
call Planalyzed Promotion keeps adding 
to the effectiveness of KSTP advertising. 
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50,000 WATTS—CLEAR CHANNEL 
NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 
EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


(Outside of the six largest cities) 
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The Hometown Daily Newspaper Market is 


THE BIG MARKET FOR CARS 


— check your sales records against these figures 


Read the Census! More than 4 motor car dealers of every 5 America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
are in the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market in the _. . 6 BILLION A YEAR 


11 Western States. where two thirds of all retail sales 
Why? Because 3 cars out of 4 are sold outside of the are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


six largest cities! 
Let us show you how to cover this primary market 


at low cost. THE HOMETOWN 


2 +t Ff @ 


Write today for the new booklet “How to Sell America’s D Al LY N EWS PAPER 


Third Greatest Sales Area.” Hometown Daily Newspaper 
Publishers, 625 Market St., San Francisco 5, California. covers this primary market 
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“But Joe, I don’t want a helicopter. All I want is a coupla decent 
pairs of garters!” 


* 


20. “As you said before—” 

Repeating the remarks of the pros- 
pect is a well placed compliment as 
well as a timely confirmation on some 
point on which there was an argument. 

It is, in effect, a method of using 
the prospect’s own words as a cor- 
toborative testimony. 


21. To stop selling before the 
prospect stops buying is poor sell- 
ing. 

Many an order and future business 
hinge on just one more minute of 
selling effort. 


995 


price. 
_ When the buyer balks on price, it 
is a signal to go back immediately to 
te-selling the proposition. 

_No arguments on price will con- 
vince him, but further demonstration 
will build up the value and make your 
item more desirable. 


When the buyer balks on 


23. When the prospect says “I'll 
think it over”— 
He expects the salesman to rush at 
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him with arguments to buy now. Dis- 
arm him by doing the opposite. Say, 
“Thank you very much,” and appear 
to be preparing to leave. That is good 
sales strategy. 

But stay—don’t leave. Just casually 
say, “Before I go, I want to show you 
just one thing more.” Then swing 
back into your proposition. 


24. Over- familiarity sometimes 
breeds illwill. 

Between friendliness and familiarity 
there is a great difference. 

Familiarity creeps in mostly with 
regular customers. Some unfortunate 
remark made or the wrong joke told, 
and a valuable customer is lost. 

If the customer is disposed to be 
friendly and affable, a good rule is 
never to forget the touch of deference. 


25. Never be a sorehead! 

Putting on the act of the injured 
party when the prospect fails to buy 
is making doubly sure that he NEVER 
will buy. 

On the other hand, to thank him 


Here and there in every selling organiza- 


| tion are a few “stars” who outshine the 


others. But the most successful incentive 


| plan is the one that appeals to that great 
| majority of “Average Salesmen.” 


Cash awards must be large to be attrac- 
tive, which means fewer can come out of 


| the contest budget. Chances are that the 
| “stars” will get those awards, leaving the 
| “average salesman” with nothing to show 


for his efforts. 
The wide selection of items offered in 


| Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans gives 


every sales producer a suitable reward for 
his efforts. He knows definitely he can win 


| an award—and that is important to him, 
| regardless of its cost! 


When you next consider a Sales Incen- 


| tive Plan, choose the one firm that has the 


specialized knowledge, experience and 


| Organization to guarantee you profitable 
| results: Write for our new catalog today. 


_ CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND CO. 


Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
CAPPEL BLDG. . 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


SALES OPPORTUNITY 
IN SYNTHETIC RESINS 
AND PLASTICS 


An established manufacturer of syn- 
thetic resins and chemicals, including 
plastics, who sells to manufacturers 
only, is seeking field salesmen and 
sales office correspondents to meet 
present and postwar needs. Located 
on the Eastern Seaboard, the firm has 
an excellent record for growth and a 
reputation for the quality of its pro- 
ducts and for its new developments. 
Men between the ages of 30 and 40 
are wanted, who have a proven record 
of sales ability, who enjoy sales work, 
and desire to take advantage of the 
exceptional sales opportunities in the 
chemical industry. They will be given 
the technical training needed for the 
work. Starting salary in the range of 
$4000 to $6000 plus pension provision. 
Future earnings are limited only by 
the applicant’s abilities. Please give 
full details as to education, sales ex- 
perience, and general business back- 
ground. Letters will be acknowledged 
promptly and treated in confidence. 


Box 2167, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ruth Ownbey 


Che Beauties 


with no apologies to fairy tale authors, 
Horatio Alger, Hollywood or even True 
Story, of which this is one. 

Remember the drop of water that kept 
dropping? The snowball going downhill? 
The man who lifted a calf every day until 

. . Well, one day in 1939 one of our vice 
presidents had a Large Idea. (They 
have them almost every day.) He 
told it to another vice president 


Ue G&S — who said “Huh huh” and kept 
\ 


a 


right on signing his mail. . 
Boy, does genius take a beating 
before it gets a break! 

The idea: pick a professional model, 
call her Miss Rheingold, use her picture on 
all the Rheingold displays of the season. 

The Rheingold people kind of liked the 
idea, and they picked Jinx Falkenburg. 
Later they really liked the idea, wrapped 
all their advertising around the 
Falkenburg or vice versa. The 
tres jolie Jinx beamed at you 
from billboards, magazines, car 
cards, newspapers. Rheingolddid 
all right. So did Miss F., afterwards 
tapped by Hollywood . . . Miss Rheingold 
became an institution. And growth of idea 
into institution is highlighted herewith: 

1940—Rheingold let its dealers choose, 
from a brochure of Paul Hesse portraits 
in full color of twenty-five leading models. 
Beauty contests were held in bier stubes, 


and the Beer... 


debates occured in delicatessens and grocers, 
A prominent boys’ school in Princeton, N,]J., 
picked a Rheingold entry as Prom Queen, 


Rheingold 1941. 

1941—Six models were selected, each 
viewed in Rheingold advertising for public 
vote. Miss Nancy Drake won by a nose and 
a few other features. 

1942—The public, invited to submit 
candidates, sent in loads of best girl spaps 
and professional soft focus efforts, which 
were sifted down to four candidates by a 
group of artists and pictured in Rheingold 
advertising. Elected — Miss Sonia Gover. 

1943-—Six selected candidates, shown 
in Rheingold advertising, drew 656,327 
votes (56,000 disqualified — demands for 
dates and phone numbers!) Score 178,489 
for Miss Jane House. 

1944-—Six selected entries publicized. 

Special contest held for service men. 


‘ fo With 739,591 ballots cast (40,000 
eis RS 


] 
= 


disqualified—same reasons), 235,739 
votes elected Miss Pat Boyd. 


5 EW advertising ideas have lasted so 
long, attracted so much interest. And—oh 
yes, we almost forgot—it has sold beer ..- 
Rheingold’s sales increase, in volume and 
in percentage, in 1942 and 1943, was more 
than double that of any other brewer in 
New York State!—War-time rationing of 
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By ballot Miss Ruth Ownbey became Miss¥ 
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Nancy Drake 


sls made it impossible to maintain 
and increase volume, but when 
ons are lifted again—oh boy!!! 


» we say that Miss Rheingold was 
a?... Well, we don’t claim all the 
Perfect strangers tell us the beer is 
Rheingold drivers never let cases or 
bump on the sidewalk; drive slowly 
to save tires. Salesmen are cour- 
4 teous even when they can’t fill 
\ orders. Anadvertising agency by 
the name of Young & Rubicam 
isn’t exactly disinterested... 
But, it was our idea. 
e of our competitors consider this 
fold project is just a hard way to get 
tr. Others say our business is all beer 
ittles—when, as a matter of fact, 
sn't a skittle account in the house, 
would be glad to hear from a good 
manufacturer, if any. 


oD displays sell goods. Better displays 
on a good idea usually sell more 
Good ideas executed im better 
aphy usually cost little more than 
ography—but pay a far better profit. 
ile we have more display ideas these 
han we have cardboard, we like to 
fom advertisers who can use good 
Bs well as better displays! Give us a 
o we'll come over. 


Sonia Gover 


Jane House 


Pat Boyd 


SON-f reeman Co @@ INC. + Live & Learn Lithographers 


BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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DRAMATIC 

MINIATURES 

OF A FIRM’S 
PRODUCT 


Die Struck in Steel, ‘ ed 
Sterling, Rolled Gold, 
Gold Filled, or 10K Gold Boeing B-29 Miniature 


Mounted on Man's Tie Bar 


Unusual Good-Will Gift To Dealers and Sales Organizations 


Bastian miniatures provide a new forceful way to create dealer and salesman 
loyalty to a product. These Bastian miniatures are die-struck from beautifully 
cut steel dies and are absolutely accurate down to smallest detail. They are high 
grade products executed by master craftsmen from the best of materials. 


2 Handsome product miniatures can now be made for sales and 
oe ‘7; dealer organizations in the form of useful tie bars, key ring 
oA medallions, belt buckles, charms, watch fobs, etc. No matter 


how small or prosaic you may feel your product is, our 
=. designers can dramatize it in this effective manner. Get details 
now—use the coupon below. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Mail me booklet on your product 
Miniatures, samples, prices, etc. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. city. 


From pinpointing 


TARGETS 
4 


To pinpointing 


ae 


Advance planning to hit your postwar markets accurately, 
intelligently, will require your highest skill in training, inspiring, directing 
your postwar sales force. To keep abreast of competition you'll need 
approved modern selling tools. One such tool — SoundScriber portable, 
electronic, disc recorder — has increased the productivity of topflight 
salesmen as much as 20%. Mail coupon to learn more about the amazing 
things SoundScriber is doing for modern sales organizations. 


o_o 
TION 
OUND/CRIBER m reenisen CORFOES 
—_—o BER n 11, Conn 
ee r tHE S oun ate St., New Have rool — 
portable electronic disc recorder 1 ‘dept. S06 82 modern selling rae 
for UVE VOICE MESSAGES, SALES REPORTS, nrerested 19 poor sales develo 
INTERVIEWS, SALES TRAINING, SALES 1 1 an dscriber—f0" pe 
MEETINGS, DICTATION 1 ee 
Mame & ene 
Company eT 
1 address --o-™ _ 
a ee 
— 
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say No. 


cordially for his time will open wid 
the door to a future sale. 


26. “Come back in a few days.” 
Requests for call-backs are often in. 
duced by the prospect’s timidity to 


Needless return calls are Costly 
“time eaters; therefore, it pays well 
to make a serious effort to find oy 
why the prospect cannot decide today. 

A question or two might give you 
just the right lead: 

“Mr. Jones, I know that this mer. 


_ chandise is going to help you to com- 


pletely satisfy your customers. Is there 
any question in your mind that I have 
not satisfactorily answered? You must 
have some good reason why you do 


| not place your order today—” 


27. Have you a record of past 
calls? 

Jotting down the case history of 
each account—what was said—who 
was seen—the objections offered—be- 
comes a valuable guide to future effort. 

Why start from the ground up when 
you already have scaled several rungs 
of the ladder toward the sale in former 


| calls? 


28. Do you analyze your suc- 
cesses and your failures? 

The sale was made because— 

The sale was lost because— 

No salesman, novice or experienced, 
could fail to profit through these twin 
analyses of his work. 

Analyze your successes to lessen 
your failures. 

Ask yourself after a sale: “What 
argument, what attack won me the 
decision ?”’ 

When you learn why it worked, do 
it again the same way. 


29. What really counts. 

It is not how much you sell that 
counts, but how much the prospect 
can sell. 

It’s not the first sale, but the repeat 
business that means profits for all con- 
cerned—the Buyer, your company and 


you. 


30. What is your best way of 
selling? 
Stick to it. 


There is a best way of presenting F 


1 sales story. The salesman learns this 
best way and begins to get business 
with it. 

Then, after a while, he is tempted 
to add to his sales talk. Perhaps he 
exaggerates a little or the story 1s cul 
to half its length. In either case the 
net result is that sales drop. 

Learn the best way and stick to tt 

Repetition will make it even better 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Research on Shavers 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


After reading your article, ‘““Scripps-How- 
ard 13-City Survey Measures Home Appli- 
ance Market,’ I wish to submit the follow- 
ing comment: 

I do not think this survey is a true pic- 
ture of the electric shaver industry. This 
survey was made, showing the buying in- 
tentions of “8,459 housewives in urban 
areas.’ I never knew of a housewife who 
used an electric razor for shaving purposes. 

To obtain more accurate information as 
to the buying intentions on electric razors, 
I would ask that a survey be made of 1,000 
men now in service—camps, post exchanges 
—listing electric appliances, and asking their 
intentions of purchasing electric razors com- 
‘ared with other electric appliances. If this 
survey were made by an electric shaver 
manufacturer, of course it would be biased, 
but if made by an organization such as 
SALES MANAGEMENT, it would be unbiased, 
and it would obtain the true facts of buying 
intentions regarding shavers. We have thou- 
sands of letters from men in the service 
asking where and how they can obtain 
electric shavers. 

J. S. ENGEL 

General Sales Manager 
Remington Rand Inc., 
Electric Shaver Div. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


(All that Scripps-Howard ask is acceptance 
of this survey as an indication of what 
women think in the 13 cities surveyed. The 
survey does not pretend to be a study of 
the buying intentions of husbands as con- 
trasted with wives, nor does it lay any 
claim to giving a complete national picture. 
The women may be quite wrong in their 
impressions about what their husbands and 
sons will buy in the way of electric razors, 
but it does give the wives’ opinions, and 
perhaps this is sufficient to make it worthy 
of careful attention. After all, wives do 
influence the purchases of their husbands 
to a considerable extent. 


Subscriber Engel’s suggestion about an- 
other type of survey is being thrown into the 
SM editorial hopper for consideration as a 
Post-war project. The Army rule against 
Surveying or polling soldiers still applies 
and no magazine or research organization 


—- conduct a survey in Army camps.—THE 
DITORS. ) 


Salesmen’s Tax Reports 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your article on Salesmen’s Expenses, page 
1 of your June 15 issue, states: “Enter- 
tainment expenses are not deductible” (for 
income tax purposes). 

This will come as a revolutionary piece 
of news to the sales fraternity of this 
count:y, who have been doing this sort of 
thing for years. Just to trace the origin 
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of our error in the matter, we referred to 
our copy of the 1945 Prentice-Hall Tax 
Service, Vol. II, paragraph 11,300, which 
states, “It is well established that entertain- 
ment expenses can be ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses, and deducted as 
such,” and lists an imposing array of cases 
at law in which this principle was upheld. 
Will you please give us references to 

your source material on this point? 

R. L. CAMPBELL 

Market Analysis and 


Statistics 
Sealright Co. Ine. 
Fulton, N. Y. 


(Apparently the qualifying phrase was 
dropped off the statement in the June 15 
article. It should have read, “Entertainment 
expenses are not deductible when salesmen 
use the table in the tax return form to 
compute their taxes.” A full explanation of 
deductible expenses is to be found in Inter- 
nal Revenue Bulletin No. 8 issued April 
25, 1945, through the Government Printing 
Office—THE Epirors. ) 


Language among the Experts 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have been reading with much interest 
and hearty approval Dr. Bender’s article on 
brushing up on salesmen’s speech habits in 
your July 1 issue. Having been for several 
years actively engaged in a similar endeavor, 
I deeply appreciate his general thesis. 

And then with a considerable jolt to my 
mental equilibrium, I ran headlong into 
what he says of the words “data” and 
“none” in Paragraph 10 on page 132. The 
word “data” is used almost exclusively by 
engineers. By the very best writers on engi- 
neering subjects it has been used as a col- 
lective noun, with either singular or plural 
verb depending on the context, for so many 
years that the dictionaries now recognize 
such usage. ‘Data’ is no longer merely the 
plural form of a Latin word, but is a 
separate word in its own right and is 
listed in the unabridged dictionaries in its 
own alphabetical position several columns 
ahead of ‘“‘datum.” In my dictionary (Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, Una- 
bridged, Second Edition, 1943) ‘“‘datum”’ is 
on page 671, and “data’’ on page 670, where 
it is defined as a collective noun, correctly 
used with a singular verb. 

In the same dictionary under the pro- 
noun “none” is a statement, “As subject, 
none with a plural verb is commoner con- 
struction.”” Going just a little farther in 
the dictionary, the historically orginal use 
of “none’”’ to mean no one and not one 
(requiring a singular verb) is now almost 
obsolete. In its more common modern mean- 
ing of ‘not any,” none takes a singular 
verb when qualified by a collective noun 
or a noun of bulk; as “None of the family 
is here;’’ “None of the meat was eaten.” 
It requires a plural verb when qualified by 


a plural phrase, as “None of the bolts are 
rusty,” or “None of the boys are studying;” 
hence “Not one (preferable to ‘‘none’’) of 
the boys is prepared to recite.” 

All of this is in accord with the modern 
rule that a verb agrees in number with the 
idea expressed by the subject, regardless 
of its form. The general principle applies 
to the word “number’’ which frequently is 
used correctly with a plural verb, as “A 
large number of planes were flying over 
the field.’’ 

CHARLES R. RIKER 
Suggestion System 
Coordinator 
Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Because of space limitations, Dr. Bender 
could not go into detailed discussion of 
correct, preferred, or changing usages of 
some of the words he mentioned as possible 
speech pitfalls. On ‘none,’ he and Mr. 
Riker are talking about the same thing... . 
except that Dr. Bender didn’t explain at 
length about the places in which “none” is 
correctly used in the singular, as Mr. Riker 
has done. As for “data,” there’s a state of 
disagreement . . . Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
say it’s the plural of “datum.” Each trade 
or profession has terminology and usages 
all its own, and if the engineers want to 
use “data” as a singular, and the usage is 
generally accepted, there’s no quarrel. Lan- 
guage is a dynamic thing always 
changing. All the more reason why Dr. 
Bender’s thesis is sound: that salesmen do 
need brushing up on speech habits —THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Lessons with a Smile 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You might be interested in a series ot 
cartoons that our company uses in its 
monthly house publication, “Sales and 
Tales,” which is limited to members of the 
sales organization .. . 

This series has been patterned somewhat 
along the idea of “Sad Sack,” bringing out 
desirable points in salesmanship by the 
negative method. . . . The cartoons are the 
work of Pete Boyle, Philadelphia. 


JoHN W. ZUNDT 
Globe Ticket Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(A sample is reproduced below.—THE Eot- 
TORS. ) 


wv 
Wessdhranns Mull Just RADIATES PERSONALITY 
wer 


"Sort to have to leave now. 


| could have Seen you while 
ou were enjoying yourself 
y 9 outside.” 


J KFH 


IS YOUR PIPELINE... 


4 t a THAT SOLID ON 
WICHITA 
CBS 5,000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT > 
CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE |9F% MARKET | 


ere 


..1O A $125,000,000 OIL MARKET 


You won’t be “wild catting” when you address 
your sales message to Kansas’ Richest OIL Market. 


Just because Wichita has become the great midwest 
aviation center, don’t overlook the fact that Wichita 
is also the capital of one of the large oil producing 
areas in America. They took 100,714,704 barrels 
of liquid gold out of the ground in Kansas, in 1944 
—and turned it into more than $125,000,000 of 
hard cash...a large part of which went directly into 
payrolls and purchasing power. And your sales pipe- 
line to this Wichita Market isthat selling station,KFH 
—the sales producer of a great oil production center. 


Outdoor Advertising 


in 


NEW ENGLAND 
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Bell-Ringer 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Sales executives and operating managers 
alike should profit by “How to Hold a 
Press Conference,” by James W. Irwin, in 
your July 15 issue. The impression is stil] 
too widely held that the Nation’s press js 
waiting avidly for what scraps of informa. 
tion management wishes to toss out; that 
the press happily accepts without question 
written releases emanating from some ob. 
scure Ivory Tower; that all a company has 
to do to get columns of space is to write 
what it wants, regardless of style or con. 
tent, and hand it out. Mr. Irwin dispels 
that fantastic notion with characteristic 
hard-hitting ardor. 

Some of our sales executives and oper. 
ating managers need to know much more 
about the application of sound, human prin- 
ciples in their dealings with various seg. 
ments of the general public. They need to 
remember that company employes are often 
potential users of the products they help to 
make; that they can be stimulated to be. 
come word-of-mouth salesmen for both 
product and company; that the way to the 
public’s heart is through the veins and 
arteries of individual workers. They need 
to see more clearly that favorable sales 
figures, improved machinery and ample cap- 
italization, admittedly indispensable to 
progress, cannot Carry a company to post-war 
heights without adult, congenial working 
relationships between management and men 
—just as a company cannot expect a favor- 
able reaction to what it says unless the 
interpreters of action, the newspaper, and 
radio men, have an opportunity to ask 
questions and acquire understanding .. . 

MERRICK JACKSON 
Hill and Knowlton 
350 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Happy B. t. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Speaking of “Little Public Relations Nice- 
ties” (page 41 of your July 1 issue), I 
thought the attached card might be news- 
worthy. We send these cards to our retail 
customers and their salespeople—from dates 
obtained by our own salesmen. The main 
point is that we didn’t start this practice 
until today’s seller’s market began. 

ALBERT L. Morse 
Advertising Director 
Goodall Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Reader Morse sends along a sample of a 
birthday card.—TuHeE Eprrors.) 


MR. SALESMANAGER: 


Are you busy? So busy you can’t keep up? 


Do you crave help in advertising, marketing, 
correspondence, budgets, presentations and 
those millions of details? Yes? Then | want 
to work for you. 


I’ve done similar work for a national company 
with a $10,000,000 volume. I’m young—only 
35—dependable and thrive on plenty of hard 
work, 


Do you want to know more? If you haven't 
time for an interview, I'll send you a resume. 
But WRITE ME TODAY. Box 2166, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Media & Agency News 


Agencies 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., have 
announced the election of four new 
vice-presidents—Olive P. Gately, Ed- 
ward J. Martin, and Frank R. Otte 
of the Cleveland office, and Robert E. 
Allen of the New York City office. 
Miss Gately is the first woman to be 
elected a vice-president of the agency. 


W. T. Oxir, one of 


the newest vice- 


presidents at J. M. 
Ine. 


Mathes, 


Ouive GATELY, first 
woman vice-presi- 
dent, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc. 


C. L. EsHLeMAN, 
founder of agency 
bearing his name is 
chairman of _ its 
board in Cleveland. 


KENNETH W. 
AKERS, new presi- 
dent of the Gris- 
wold - Eshleman, 


Co.. 


Cleveland. 


... William Theodore Okie has been 
named vice-president at J. M. Mathes, 
Inc. Douglas R. Hathaway was given 
the same title by the agency. . . . Ken- 
nett W. Hinks of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, is returning to J. Walter 
Thompson Co., as vice-president and 
and account executive, in the near 
future. . . . Kenneth W. Akers, for 
the past five years executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been named as the new 


president of Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland. 
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An affiliation between Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc., and Holst & Edwards, Ltd., 
Honolulu agency, has been announced. 
No change in name of the Hawaiian 
agency is contemplated. . . . Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
appointed two new copy chiefs. In 
San Francisco Roger Verran will head 
up the agency’s Copy Department. 
Thomas Dillon, the former San Fran- 
cisco copy chief for the agency, is tak- 
ing over similar duties in Los Angeles. 
. . . William B. Taylor has joined 
William Esty & Co., Inc., as a vice- 
president and account executive. . . . 
Lt. Edward T. Nettleton has rejoined 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., after a three 
year absence spent in the U. S. Navy. 
He will work with Hoyt on post-war 
travel. . . . Frank Tyson is the new 
copy director of Burton Browne Ad- 
vertising, Chicago. 

x * * 


Lt. Kenneth W. Plumb, U.S.N.R., 
has rejoined, as vice-president, his old 
agency, Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., after nearly three years of active 
duty. . . . Charles M. Higgins is join- 
ing William H. Weintraub & Co., 
Inc., as account executive and assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of client 
relations. . . . Philip Kerby has joined 
Grant Advertising, Inc., in an execu- 
tive copy capacity. . . . Lynn B. Clarke 
has afhiliated with Atherton & Cur- 
rier, Inc., and has been appointed to 
the executive staff... . Max L. Kiebel 
is named national sales manager for 
National Transitads. 

* * * 


Accounts . The Ford Motor 
Co., to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., as 
one of its advertising agencies... . 
Cunard White Star to Kelly, Nason, 
Inc. The Rumford Chemical 
Works to H. B. Humphrey Co., Bos- 
ton, to handle products of its Chem- 
ical Division. . . . Henry Heide, Inc., 
manufacturers of candy and baking 
products, to Kelly, Nason, Inc. .. . 
The Hamilton Plan, a new kind of 
distribution for major appliances and 
home products, to Hill Advertising, 
Inc. . . . Munson G. Shaw Co., wines 
and spirits importers (Duff Gordon 
Sherries, Noilly Prat Vermouth, etc.), 
to Walter M. Swertfager Co... . 
Titeflex, Inc., to Moser & Cotins, New 
York City Corp. 


Radio 


NBC announces the creation of a 
Planning and Development Depart- 
ment to meet changing conditions in 
radio broadcasting and to introduce 


MANY 


are different 


For instance, he-guys from 
Seattle to San Diego regularly 
send their personally concocted 
recipes to the only magazine 
that’s devoted entirely to West- 
ern Living. It’s Sunset, of course. 

(Hundreds of Man-Made 
recipes have been published in 
Chefs of the West department 
of Sunset Magazine.) 


COSMETICS, 
DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 


are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion doliurs a year by 
this very active home AP sony It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching - this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts, 


OUT OF 
THE EARTH’S 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


comes a demand for 
new and improved 
equipment co replace 
wrecked and obsolcte 
models. You can tap 
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=~ way to expand 
here and 
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PETROLEU 


~~ 


WORLD 


Under the Management of 
REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19,N Y 
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COMPANY, INC, ' 


) and post-war 
plans are definite! In addition to 
the special war-manufacture of 
B-29 fire-control apparatus, the 
Todd Company is now turning 
out its greatest-volume-ever 
of check-writers and signing 
equipment, payroll systems and 
bank supplies! 


AT war’s end, Todd will need 
even more well-paid, specialized 
workers to make new products, 
help fill a huge backlog of orders 
from all over the world! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


THIS also is true in 267 
communities and the rich farm 
section of our 655,000 Rochester 
Area—dominantly covered by 
these two newspapers. 


Known throughout 


the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
_ Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


a Women's Arch-Aid Shoes | 


new services made possible by tech 
nological developments in radio 
William S. Hedges has been trans- 
ferred from his post as vice-president 
in charge of stations to be in charge 
of the new department. Easton Wool- 
ley is appointed director of the Sta- 
tions Department. Richard’ Blake, it 
was announced at the same time, has 
been named copy director of the net- 
work’s Advertising and Promotion 
Department. . . . At CBS Oscar Katz 
is the new associate director of re. 
search; and Captain Harry C. Butcher 
vice-president of that network, who 
has Ses on leave with the Armed 
Forces serving as Naval Aide to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, has resigned his post 
at the network. Under an interim ar- 
rangement he will act as consultant to 
CBS on public relations and related 
matters. 
. * * 

The key station in the nation’s cap- 
itol for the newly organized Asso- 
ciated Broadcasting Corp., will be 
WWDC. Operations of the new net- 
work will begin on September 16. . .. 
Edgar H. Twamley has been appointed 
general manager of WLIB, New York 
City. . . . Ben Feiner, Jr., has been 
named assistant director of television 
programs at WCBW, the CBS tele- 
vision outlet for New York City. . .. 
Arthur Simon has become national 
sales manager of North Central Broad- 
casting System, Inc., and will have 
headquarters in New York City. 


Business Papers 


James G. Leestma, recently dis- 
charged from the Seabees, has been 
appointed western manager in charge 
of the newly opened office of Kolbe 
Publications, Inc., of New York City. 
. . » Dan J. Hansen has joined The 
Putnam Publishing Co., as business 


A. M. PALMER as 
sumes editorial 
duties with Maga 
zines of Industry. 


manager. . . . A. Maxwell Palmer, 
after 15 months service with the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, returns to Magazines 
of Industry, Inc., as Ohio-Western 
Pennsylvania editorial representative 


for Modern Distribution, and Modern ¥ 


Industry. . . . Joseph C. Chatfield is 
the new managing editor of }J ‘orld 
Petroleum and Petroleo Del Mundo. 


* * 


* 


Three new business 
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SALES 


papers, in § 


...like California without the 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


HATS YOUR “BATTING AVERAGE” in California 
Sales? Are you missing the ball in the amaz- 
ingly rich Valley of the Bees? 

To get to first base in this billion-and-a-half dol- 
lar inland market you need on-the-ground news- 
papers. Because to the 1,220,000 Valley people Coast 
newspapers are as far removed, both in distance 
and appeal, as New York papers in Baltimore. 

Here’s a market whose per capita retail sales are 
34% above the U. S. average . .. where more is 
spent for food than in any U. S. city except the five 
largest... and drug store dollar sales top those of 
Boston or San Francisco.* 

For a winning score in this big time Valley 
League, add to your California lineup The Sacra- 
mento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee— 
each dominant in its own area. 


aP- 


M°CLATCHY (3s) NEWSPAPERS 


National representatives...O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York + Los Anaeles + Detroit + Chicago + San Francisco 
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3 For you who thrive on statistics, 
here’s what Sales Management's 1944 Copyrighted Survey shows 


¥ TheValley of the Bees has 1,220,000 people. 


15.39% of the State’s total. More popula- 
tion than Baltimore or Cleveland. 


v Effective Buying Income in the Valley of 


the Bees is $1,472,207,605. That's more 
than the total urban EBI in 30 of the na- 
tion’s 48 states. 


Retail sales in the Valley totaled $774,155,- 
960. Only five cities in the entire country 
exceeded that figure. The Valley ranks right 
next to Philadelphia and Los Angeles — 
ahead of such markets as Boston, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
and Cleveland. 


And the three McClatchy Bees dominate in 
Valley ttading areas where live 83% of all 
those people... where 81% of all that EBI 
is concentrated ... where 88% of all those 
retail sales are made. 


ABC coverage of 88% in metropolitan 
area. In 14-county area, more than 
double circulation of nearest competitor 


ABC coverage of 91% in city zone; 
37% of trading area. 


ABC coverage of 90% in city 
zone; 50% in trading area— 
largest circulation of any news- 
paper between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


DISTRIBUTOR in 
and automotive equipment would like ad- 
ditional 
northern California area. 
of references. Will gladly arrange personal 
interview. Write Box 2111, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


casote r and | fle rate 7 /FF 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 


JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 


construction, industrial 


representation in the 
Can give best 


lines for 


widely divergent fields, will shortly 
appear on the national scene. American 
Helicopter Magazine will make its 
bow some time this Fall; this month 
the first issue of The Accounting 
Machine will appear, and the third 
magazine, Distribution Age, (actually 
an old business paper, D and W, with 
a mew name, and a new slanting of 
material) is off the presses now. It’s 
one of The Chilton Co’s. publications. 


Magazines 


Bert Garmise is named circulation 
director of The Saturday Review of 
Literature and Encore Magazine, a 
newly created position. Until recently 
manager 


he was subscription of 


Bert GARMISE, Cir- 
culation director, 
Encore Magazine. 


Liberty. . . . Arnold C. Shoop is the 
new advertising manager of House & 
Garden. . . . Atnold Gingrich, vice- 
president and editor of Esquire, is 
moving to Europe to become European 
editor of Esquire and Coronet. He 
will make his headquarters in Switzer- 
land and will establish a number of 
Esquire-Coronet branch offices on the 
Continent. Vivian Reade has 
joined Fawcett Publications as Food 


and Household editor of Fawcett’s 


WANTED IN CALIFORNIA! 


ALERT SALES MANAGER 
BY FAST GROWING MANUFACTURER 


One of our clients —a leading 
California company in its field 
is looking for a high-powered 
sales manager with a sixth sense 
for gauging new buying trends. 
Knowledge of plastics, although 
desirable, is not vital. But the 
right man will have a nose for 
news of popular products, have 
experience in successfully sell- 
ing chain and jobber buyers, and 
retailers, as well as the ability 
to inspire and direct salesmen. 


Remuneration depends en- 
tirely on the man. Results will 
write the salary ticket, and in- 


sure a substantial future with a 
concern producing a line of 
products in growing demand in 
a wide and diversified field. 


Write us all about yourself, 
and why you think you are a 
logical prospect for this oppor- 
tunity. Please attach recent pho- 
tograph. Your letter will be held 
in strict confidence. 


M. J. NEWMAN 
Hillman-Shane-Breyer 

403 W. 8th St. 

Los Angeles 14, California 


women’s magazines. . . . Aubrey 
Williams has become editor and pub- 
lisher of Southern Farmer, purchase 
of which was financed for Mr. 
Williams by Marshall Field and James 
P. Warburg, Jr. 


Newspapers 


A survey by Fact Finders. Associates, 
Inc., conducted during the two-weck 
strike by the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union which deprived New 
York City of newspapers, reveals that 
82.8% of those queried stated that 
the radio was not completely fulfilling 
their needs for news. Only 68.1% felt 
that they were not getting adequate 
coverage of local news. Asked, ‘Now 
that you have gone without your reg- 
ular newspapers for 10 or more days 
do you miss them more than at the 
beginning of the strike, about the 
same, or less?” 58.7% admitted that 
they missed newspapers more. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman ! 


AUGUST 15, 


1945 


Nor the power of the magazine 
which has the largest 
audited circulation of ANY magazine, 

' given it exclusively by women 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN AL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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SALES 
DEVELOPMENT MAN 


Our position offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a capable man to associate 
himself with a well-established and con- 
tinually growing industrial sales organi- | 
zation. Actual sales experience or fa- | 
miliarity with industrial sales problems, | 
combined with an understanding or | 
practical knowledge or mechanical proc- | 
esses and manufacturing in general are 
important qualifications, as our mate- 
rials have wide use in all industrial | 
fields. 
| 
| 


The successful applicant must be a man 
of character, education and personality, 
with ability to work closely and co- 
operatively with members of a large 
sales and service organization. He must 
be able to express ideas forcefully on 
paper and personally. Should have 
the ability to analyze and interpret 
sales statistics and assist in directing 
the activities of a large number of 
salesmen. His work and chief responsi- | 
bilities will be in our headquarters 
office in New York. There will also be | 
fjeld trips with technical service rep- 
resentatives. 


Replies will be treated confidentially. 
Please give full details of age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. Interviews 
will be arranged at our expense for | 
those who seem to have the necessary 
combination of sales and manufacturing 
knowledge which we need. Box 567, 
Church St. Annex, N. Y. P. O. 


| WANTED 


a job as assistant tosalesmanager 
with hard working executive. 
Advertiser now with large na- 
tional heavy industrial in New 
York City area and living in 
New Jersey, seeks larger op- | 
portunity. 


Jobs for Vets: Boston S.M. 
Club Launches a Program 


HE Sales Managers Club of the 

Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has launched a program to aid war 
veterans to find jobs in the sales and 
distribution field. A companion cam- 
paign will be focused on selling as a 
life career. Robert A. Burns, sales 
manager of Whiting Milk Co., heads 
the committee which will conduct both 
efforts. 

The cooperation of every member 
of the club, one of the oldest and 
largest in the country, has been asked 
to work concertedly in these four ways: 

1. Provide job counselors on selling 
and related fields at the Boston 
Veterans’ Reception Center, each 
counselor to give one-half day a week. 

2. Provide counseling service and 
job information at club headquarters 
or other designated place not oftener 
than one afternoon or evening a week. 

3. Interview prospective salesmen 
at your office with a view of providing 
jobs in your business for qualified 
men. 

4. Accept assignment to speak oc- 
casionally on “Selling as a Career” at 
veterans’ hospitals and other appropri- 
ate places. 

“Selling and other phases of dis- 
tribution must provide MORE NEW 
joss than any other field of business 
if the goal of full post-war employ- 
ment and national well-being is to be 
achieved,” stated Mr. Burns in an 
appeal to fellow sales executives in the 
club to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. “Our share in this task is clear 
cut and positive. There will be oppor- 
tunity for every club member to par- 
ticipate in this movement for Sales 
Jobs for Veterans. We owe it first to 


WHAT ARE 
YOUR MARKET 
RESEARCH PLANS? 


®@ Many companies are currently plan- 
ning a market research program for the 
post-war period. They realize that a 
continuing program of market research 
is important to their continued success. 
If you are looking for a man to head-up 
this activity you may be interested in my 
research background. Now employed 
as Research Director of medium-sized 
advertising agency. Thoroughly capable 
of managing your research program 
and make it pay. 

Box 2159, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 
SALESMEN 
ASSISTANT SALESMEN 


National company in office equip- 
ment industry has excellent oppor- 
tunity for above men in its organ- 
ization—New York and other cities. 
Company is outstanding in its field. 


If you are looking for a permanent, 
profitable position; are steady and 
believe you can qualify for one of 
the above positions, write giving 
information which will enable us to 
make an appointment for interview. 
We are interested in men who are 
progressive in their thinking, and 
are looking forward to a _ good 
future where ability will be recog- 
nized and rewarded. Box 2163, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


|| | the VETERANS and secondly to sELL- 


To sell specialty line of merchandise for 
ING.” 


manufacturer in electrical field since 1917. 
AA-1 rating. To call on most lines of 
wholesale trade and make detail calls on 
dealers. Territory openings in Missouri 
and So. Illinois. 


* 
Nationally Advertised Lines 
Exclusive Territories 
Salary and Expenses 
Excellent Post-War Prospects 


* 
Should Have Own Car 
* 


First class salesman with back- 
ground of sales, service, cost | | 
accounting and graduate in in- || | 
dustrial management, produc- |} | 
tion control, etc. Thoroughly | | 
familiar with internal organiza- | 
tion functions. Amiable, get || | 
along with people, loyal and 
highly energetic. Kindly write | 
Box 2162, Sales Management, | 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York | | 


SM’s Dept. of Correction 


| The editors of SALES MANAGE- 
| MENT regret having to correct a cor- 
rection to the Survey of Buying Power 
listed on page 98 of the August 1, 
1945 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The Effective Buying Income—% | 
of U. S. A. correction for Massachu- | 


Reply to 


sain setts (.401) should have read Wor- | 33¢'Fourth' Aves Ne. fey N.Y 
— | cester County, not ‘‘State total.” | <andinsssinmnaeiensiniinaniestetr imi —— 
DETROIT | The state total for Massachusetts 
CINCINNATI-ST. LOUIS remains unchanged—3.692. | | Assistant Sales Manager wanted by 4 
PHILADELPHIA _ | | well-established and nationally known 


eastern manufacturer of ethical phar- 
maceuticals and biologicals, Perma- 
nent position. Thorough knowledge of 
wholesale merchandising and_ sales 
promotion necessary. Give full infor- 
mation in first letter. Replies held in 


Calling All Surveys: 
Thanks to the paper shortage, SALEs 


MANAGEMENT is low on copies of the 
1945 Survey of Buying Power. SM will 


OPEN | 


These territories have just opened up. Real | 
opportunity for men who know industrial and 
machine tool selling. Our representatives are | 
earning $7500 - $10,000 selling our line of | 
production equipment. Tell us all about your- | 
| 


WM. C 


—- me strict confidence. Box 2168, Sales 
self in your letter. All replies held confiden- roy . dds. ty Pe _ latie ~ " . Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
tial. Box 2161, Sales Management, 386 Fourth pees ress the Lirculation Vept., York 16, N. Y. NEW YO 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. J§ 10s ANc 
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ve heard about em , 
lve read about em... 


but [m not what youcall 5) i Wy 
CONVINCED yet!” 


In 1929, circulation of magazines 
in the Women’s Group field totalled 
5,600,000. 

In February, 1945, it soared to 
18,985,749. 

Even more convincing, and impor- 
tant, is the fact that it was achieved 
almost entirely by voluntary news- 
stand sales. . 

This enthusiastic, unsolicited accep- 
tance is of enormous value to ad- 
vertisers. 

It opens a new, richly productive 
market. 


And you cannot reach that market 
through yesterday's media! 


| Le a) 
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W.M. Cotton’s Ideal WOMEN’S GROUP . Movie Life - Movie Stars Parade - Movies - Personal Desnenes 


NEW YORK: IDEAL PUBLISHING CORP., 295 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., MU 3-8191 e¢ CHICAGO: IDEAL PUBLISHING CORP., 360 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., State 5582 
LOS ANGELES: DoN HARWAY & CO., 816 W . 5th St., Los Ang. 13, Cal., Mutual 8512 e HOLLYWOOD: weal PUBLISHING CORP., £278 Sunset Blvd., H’wd. 46, Cal. ‘Hillside 7364 
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Comment 


USINESS .JOURNALISM IN WARTIME: The 
business paper, Aviation Maintenance, has recently 
published a special Naval Aviation Issue of great 
significance beyond the field of aviation itself. Its 

editors flew over 28,000 miles, mostly in the Pacific battle 
areas to prepare, with the close cooperation of the Navy, 
their report on the functioning of the Aviation Ground 
Forces. 


This report does not stress the long stretches of arduous 
work and the great risks which these unsung heroes of the 
war so often experience; it deals primarily with how they 
function and what their contribution means to performance 
of the Air Force itself. If any one ever doubted that this 
has been and is a war of mechanization, and if any one 
ever doubted the all around superiority of American ad- 
ministrative and industrial initiative, here is a factual 
story that should be must reading. 


Here at last is a volume which shows no partiality to 
either the Armed Forces or to industry, but which portrays 
a close-up panorama of what happens when coordination 
and cooperation between the two really get into high gear. 


Our congratulations to Conover-Mast, the publishers, 
whose top executives flew the entire 28,000 mile course 
personally at no small bodily risk and who undertook this 
patriotic mission without selfishly seeking so much as an 
extra advertisement in the special issue. Through its own 
order of 200,000 extra copies, the Navy has manifested its 
own approval of this prodigious work, but men of in- 
dustry in whatever field will do well to study it, for there 
is much to learn from this masterpiece of business 
journalism. 


HE GREAT CLASH. The titanic war in Europe 

comes to a close. The equally titanic Pacific war, 

because of the distances involved, carries on in full 

and tragic furore. The Potsdam meetings occur and 
become history. The fateful elections in England bring in 
a new regime. And Americans, everywhere, begin to ask 
where are we going—and why? 


Time and experience make it increasingly clear that 
democracy-wise, government-wise, and from the stand- 
point of business economics, we do not have too much in 
common with the rest of the world. Certainly, we can 
and do agree with the rulers of other nations with respect 
to goals that mean better living for more people. But the 
common bond between us and them gets looser when we 
come either (1) to the level of this objective we and they 
are seeking or (2) to the best ways and means of attaining 
this objective. 


This situation is readily comprehended by Americans of 
even ordinary understanding. It is discolored and camou- 
flaged by those who subscribe, rightly or wrongly, to 
ideologies that never have—and we suspect never will— 
fit into the realism of the progress we have known here 
in America. 
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BY RAY BILL 


Perhaps George Washington and other great leaders of 
our past policy with respect to international alliances fore. 
saw only too well what we are now seeing all too 
obscurely. The sad point is that while other nations may 
want to be like us, none of them is really like us. Their 
peoples, whether victors or vanquished, are not nearly as 
well off as ours. They have never had and do not now have 
anything approaching our democracy of economic oppor- 
tunity. Quite a few of them fear rather than welcome 
competition between political parties. None of them has 
usable wealth, either individual or collective, approaching 
ours. Most, if not all of them, look to territorial, industrial 
and other material acquisitions as the means of defraying 
at least part of the cost of war. 


Small wonder then that our idealism has been put 
through some hot frying pans and is in for some further 
roasting. Small wonder, too, that in certain respects we 
must paddle our own canoe. We can contribute to world. 
wide peace efforts. We can be generous in the help we 
extend to suffering peoples. But we cannot afford to be so 
blind or stupid as to imagine that in an economic sense 
we have much to learn from them or that we can expect 
much help from other nations, whether or not they be allies, 
in the preservation and advancement of our type of 
democracy and our type of economic opportunity. Only 
we can plug for our system because only we have attained 
it and won the corresponding reward. 


Certainly sales executives have’ much at stake in the 
situation which currently confronts us both nationally and 
internationally. No other nation has raised selling, quanti- 
tively or qualitatively, to such a high level of performance 
No nation can ever hope to attain the American standard 
of living and of human democracy unless or until they 
have accomplished for themselves what selling, in no sub 
ordinate degree, has helped to accomplish in this country. 
Sales executives, in their selfish interest and also in the 
national interest, must help defeat in this country at least, 
all major attempts to convert the USA into a land (a) o 
state socialism, (b) of labor dominance, (c) of any other 
pressure group dominance, or (d) of a governmental) 
controlled economy. 


In this very connection, under prevailing conditions, it 
is inspiring to find that The National Federation of Sale: 
Executives is asserting itself intelligently, forcefully and 
cooperatively in the national interest. And it is indeed 
encouraging to note early signs that its efforts along such 
lines are producing results. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


